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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFAC- 

TURING COMPANY. 

MONG the more recent candidates for public favor 
4 4 in the manufacture of printing presses, is the com- 
pany whose name heads this article, which was organized 
under the laws of Connecticut, in 1882. Although it is 
hardly five years old, the gentlemen composing it have 
long been connected and prominently identified with the 
manufacturing of printing machinery. 
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THE BABCOCK “ OPTIMUS ” 


Their treasurer, Mr. Nathan Babcock, was for many 
years connected with an extensive manufactory of presses, 
and widely known as its superintendent, every employé 
being under his direct control. No item was allowed to 
escape his attention, from the earliest inception of the 
press until its final completion. 

Necessarily, during Mr. Babcock’s connection with 
this business, for more than a quarter of a century, a large 


number of young men were under his instruction; and a | 








source of especial gratification to him is the large propor- 
tion who have attained not only competence, but excel- 
lence and prominence in their calling. 

Three of these are now associated with Mr. Babcock, 
namely, Mr. Charles B. Maxson, the president of the 
company, who is now well known to a large number of 
printers in this country; Mr. Geo. P. Fenner, the resident 
superintendent of the manufactory, and Mr. Charles A. 
Collord, manager of the New York office. 

Of these gentlemen, Mr. Maxson is a native of central 
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PRINTING PRESS, NO. I. 


New York, and received his early education in the acade- 
mies of that state. He was offered a collegiate education 
by his father, but chose to enter the employ of Mr. Babcock, 
and became expert in building printing presses, and is 
conversant with all the styles, together with their uses and 
adaptations. Mr. Maxson is a thorough mechanic, and is 
the inventor of several valuable patented improvements. 

Mr. Fenner, the superintendent, like Mr. Maxson, 
came, when a lad, under the same instruction, and, after 
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THE BABCOCK “ OPTIMUS” PRINTING PRESS, NO, 2. 


several years of manual service, took a thorough course in 
one of the excellent schools of mechanical drawing, in 
Rhode Island; and afterward, for several years, made all 
the drawings used in the establishment. Mr. Fenner is 
both an original designer and inventor. All the designs 
used by the Babcock Company are original with him. He 
is also the inventor of quite a number of valuable patents, 


some of which are very unique, and seem destined to work | 


a revolution by their application. 
Mr. C. A. Collord, the manager of their New York 


| at once recognized, are their general western agents. 





They control the entire sales of the company throughout 
the section referred to. Nothing more need be said to 
give assurance of fair and honorable treatment, and that 
every purchaser can implicitly rely on their statements. 
Indeed, we think that the Messrs. Barnhart would not 
have entered into this arrangement unless convinced that 
these presses possess merit of no common order. 

The Brown Cotton Gin Company, who build these 
presses, under the superintendence of Mr. Fenner, was 


office, is a native of New York City, and was also an | organized under their present form in 1869, with Mr. 


apprentice under Mr. 
Babcock, who early be- 
came impressed with his 
many sterling qualities. 
Mr. Collord retained 
this connection some 
six or seven years, and 
afterward engaged in 
business in Columbia 
county, New York. 
Early in 1886 he relin- 
quished the same, and 
accepted the position 
which he now holds. i 

Mr. Babcock, in ™ ] it Hi 
1880, sold his interest : 
in the concern, in which 
he was then a partner, 
and remained two years 
entirely disconnected 
from business; but the solicitations of these friends and 
former employés, who had determined to enter the already 
well-worked field of press-building, induced him to resume 
the arduous task of supplying the increasing demands of 
the art-preservative for more improved presses. 

Soon after its organization, this company was fortunate 
in securing the codperation of Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, of Chicago. This firm, well and favorably 
known throughout the country, but especially through the 
West and Northwest, so as only to require mention to be 
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Israel F. Brown—an 
inventor and a man of 
ripe experience as a 
manufacturer of ma- 
chinery —as president, 
and Mr. Edward F. 
Brown as secretary and 
treasurer, in which capa- 
cities they still serve. 

Mr. I. F. Brown, 
who is a native of Con- 
necticut, went South 
when quite a young 
man, and soon com- 
menced the manufac- 
ture of cotton gins, 
continuing the business 
in the South some thirty 
years. In 1858 he re- 
moved to New London, 
and there continued his business until the formation of the 
company. Mr. Brown has himself taken out more than 
forty valuable patents, and both of these gentlemen are 
thoroughly practical men. 

The large demand for their productions, through the 
excellence of their gins, enabled the company to do a very 
large and profitable business. In 1881-2, they erected 
a spacious brick structure, designed not only to accom- 
modate their already extensive business, but also for the 
manufacture of heavy machinery. The Babcock Printing 
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Press Manufacturing Co. accordingly entered into arrange- 
ments with them, finding an abundance of room, power, 
manufacturing ability and capital ready to unite in the 
production of their presses, with everything required in 
the way of latest and most improved machinery for their 
special use. 

The works of the Babcock Printing Press Manufac- 
turing Co. are in the prosperous city of New London, 
Connecticut, a city 
of revolutionary 
fame, whose citizens 
were, in former 
times, very largely 
and profitably en- 
gaged in whale fish- 
ing. Since the de- 
cadence of that 
industry they have, 
to a great extent, 
turned their atten- 
tion to manufactur- 
ing. The city is 
rapidly coming to be 
one of the leading 
manufacturing cities 
of the country. 

The city of New 
London is also a much sought-after pleasure resort, 





being situated on the Thames river, at its entrance into | 


Long Island Sound. Having the finest harbor on the 


coast, it is also remarkably well supplied with railroad | 
facilities — being on the line of the Central Vermont, the | 
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The first press produced by this company was their now 
well-known ‘‘Standard’’ press; and it is a fitting com- 
mentary on the ingenuity and taste of Mr. Fenner that 
some of its special features, of both the design and con- 
struction, have since been so extensively copied. This 
press is built with two form rollers, and in nine sizes — 
from the pony or cap press, bed 19 by 24, to the largest 
double-octavo, bed 4o by 60. 





The next style of 
press produced was 
the “Country,” 
which is built in two 
sizes, bed 33 by 46, 
and bed 33 by 51; the 
latter sufficient for a 
full size, six-column 
quarto sheet. These 
are built more especi- 
ally for the wants of 
the country trade. 

The next product 
was their ‘‘ Artifex,’’ 
a lithograph press ; 
and here again Mr. 
Fenner left the 


THE BABCOCK “COUNTRY” PRINTING PRESS. beaten track, and 


produced a press 
which, with many other improvements, is most noticeable 
for the manner of delivery, whereby each sheet is laid with 
| the freshly printed side up, evenly upon the pile, in full 
| view of the pressman, without the conventional ‘ fly’’ 


| . . 
and no part of the printed surface ever touches anything, 
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THE BABCOCK “ REGULAR” PRINTING PRESS. 


New York and New England, the New York, Providence 
and Boston, and the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford railroads. From some one of these, bills of lading 
can always be promptly obtained, at lowest rates of freight, 
to any part of the United States without change of cars. 


from its leaving the stone until it is placed on the pile. 
This company also build a series, which they call their 
‘‘Regular’’ press, in the same sizes as the ‘‘ Standard,’’ 
| with table distribution, and with either two or four-form 
| rollers, as desired, illustrations of which are hereby given. 
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But their latest, and as they claim, the most notable 
press of the day, is their ‘‘Optimus.’’ This is a two- 
revolution press, built with either two or four rollers, as 
desired, in six sizes of each, from the No. 5, a double 
medium, with bed 29 by 42, to the No. 10, a bed 41 by 62. 

The company have other styles of presses in contem- 
plation, and appear to be fully alive to all new demands 
upon the art, and determined to devise machinery to 
enable the printer to meet them. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
GUTENBERG—HIS TROUBLES AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS.* 
NO. II.— FROM THE FRENCH OF AUG. BERNARD, BY F. S. BURRELL. 

N fine, no book was ever printed on movable wcoden 
| type, for the reasons: 1. They couid not be made to 
line. 2. They could not be locked up. 3. They could 
not stand the impression. 4. After washing, they could 
not again be used. At all events, it is unlikely that 
Gutenberg wasted four years in the vain endeavor to print 
from wooden type. A mind like his would soon demon- 
strate the impossibility of success by that process, and the 
next step would be to cast type in metal, using the wooden 
letter as a pattern; but as this process also was already 
known in Holland, it could not be a secret, and therefore 
Gutenberg had something better still, which was doubtless 
nothing less than casting type in an iron mold furnished 
with a matrix in lead, carrying the face of the letter which 
had been cast therein while the metal was in fusion. 
This process was a step forward in the natural direction, 
but was still defective, and failed to satisfy the expecta- 
tions of Gutenberg, and was, without much doubt, the 
cause of his non-success at Strasbourg. 

The lawsuit was concluded, as we have seen, at the end 
of 1439, and it was then. too late to profit by the fair at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; and from this time very little is known 
of Gutenberg until his return to Mayence, except that in 
1441 he was bondsman with others for the payment of a 
loan made by the chapter of St. Thomas of Strasbourg to 
Jean Carle, and that in 1442 he himself borrowed money 
from the chapter. It is probable that having exhausted 
the funds of the association, and feeling disheartened at 
his failures, he suffered affairs to run along until the expira- 
tion of the contract in 1443, when finding himself unable 
— his failure being well known —to raise the funds neces- 
sary for the prosecution of his enterprise, he resolved to 
return to Mayence and there attempt to retrieve his 
fortune ? 

Here the question arises, did Gutenberg produce any- 
thing at Strasbourg? Schoepflin attributes to him, or at 
least to his workmen, several works, and gives fac similes 


of some. There is one, a donat,{ described by Van Praet 


* The notes to this paper without credit are those of Mons. Bernard. The others 
have been added and credited to their source.— 7rans/lator, 

+ At the imperial printing office in Paris, Chinese characters are now made by an 
analogous process. In order tosave the punches, or rather the originals of the 43,000 
characters in wood which go to make up a font of Chinese, they are molded in 
plaster, and in this plaster mold are cast one or several punches ina harder metal, 
with which the matrices are struck in lead. 
large number of casts before becoming changed sufficiently to destroy the appear- 
ance of Chinese type. 


{ A sort of grammar for use in schools. Donat, or Donatus, seems to have 


been the name of the author. 
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These matrices are found to serve fora ° 








in his ‘‘ Vellins du Roi,’’ and which this bibliophile as usual 
declares to be printed on movable wooden type. He 
would not have thus deceived himself had he been a little 
more familiar with printing-office work. Large as it is, 
this donat preserves a precision of regularity which can 
never be attained by characters in wood. There is, 
besides, a group of an 7 and two long s’s which occur 
several times in the same page and each time alike. The 
national library at Paris possesses four leaves of this curious 
work, which is certainly one of the first products of 
typography. 

In 1444, Gutenberg is still found inscribed on the tax- 
roll at Strasbourg ; but as it does not appear after this date, 
it is believed that about this time he quitted that city and 
returned to Mayence. ‘The first document we have which 
positively affirms his presence at Mayence is dated in 1448, 
from which it appears he effected a small loan on security 
furnished by his relatives, and that he went to live in the 
house zum jungen rented by his uncle. 

As a man of genius who feels the certainty of possessing 
a secret useful to humanity, Gutenberg did not permit 
himself to remain long discouraged by his failure at Stras- 
bourg. In spite of untoward circumstances, he persisted 
in his efforts toward the attainment of the end he sought. 
Once settled at Mayence he set himself bravely to the 
work. But his tools, still imperfect, his lead type, so 
easily worn, his lack of money, for he had exhausted all 
his resources in his first essay, all combined to delay the 
development of his new industry. In addition, if we may 
credit the Hollandais tradition, he found a pupil of Coster 
already established there, and executing doctrinals, donats, 
etc. Gutenberg determined to surpass the work of this 
artist, and put a distance between them which would prove 
his superiority. He improved his press,* conceived the 
idea of steel punches, and succeeded in producing an alloy 
of greater hardness for his type, and with these improved 
facilities he undertook the execution of the Bible. At first, 
he thought to get out this great work alone; but what was 
150 florins, which he had borrowed of his relatives, in the 
face of a work of this magnitude? He was soon brought 
to a standstill for the want of money. In his determina- 


lacking. Some authors, more poets than printers, state that it was an adaptation of 
the wine press, and this opinion has been adopted by the celebrated sculptor, David, 
who executed the statue of Gutenberg at Strasbourg ; but a slight acquaintance with 
typographic details would suffice to dissipate all idea of printing with such a machine. 
Besides there was then in use in various professions many presses much better 
adapted to printing office purposes ; such, for example, that employed in the coining 
of money. It is probable that the press invented by Gutenberg bore a general 
resemblance to those represented in old books, which has been perpetuated to our 
day nearly without modification, except that the strips of rawhide have given place 
to cords; the wooden platen, requiring two pulls to each impression, has been 
replaced by one of cast iron, with a single pull, and the marble bed exchanged for one 
of iron, 

So far, M. Bernard. To be sure there are plenty of engravings of early presses, 
but among those in my possession several have the screw so figured that when the 
bar is pulled the platen must rise instead of being depressed ; and if so necessary a 
part be thus carelessly drawn, how can we be sure of the rest? Gutenberg, how- 
ever, seems to have been provided with quite an effective press, if we are to accept 
as authority the “‘ Chronicles of the Pontiffs,’’ printed at Rome in 1474, in which it is 
stated that Gutenberg was able to print 300 sheets a day. M. Bernard, commenting 
on this statement in a foot-note, says, ‘‘ these 300 sheets require 600 impressions.’’ 
That depends upon conditions which he seems not to have considered in this connec- 
tion, namely, the number of pages printed at a time. If Gutenberg only printed 
from two-page forms it would require 300 impressions for each side of the sheet ; but 
if he printed from forms of four pages, as M. Bernard asserts was his practice, it 
would require but 150 impressions on each side of the 150 sheets, which were then 
cut in halves, thus making 300 sheets.— 7vans/ator. 














tion to succeed he applied to a broker called Jean Fust,* 
to whom he unfolded his plans and asked his financial 
codperation. Fust, struck with the evident merit of Guten- 
berg’s invention, which promised great returns in a few 
years, consented to make advances on condition that 
Gutenberg execute a contract embracing the following 
terms: 1. The association to terminate in five years. 2. 
Fust to loan to Gutenberg the sum of 800 florins at six per 
cent to establish the office. 3. The material to be mort- 
gaged to Fust as security for the payment of the loan. It 
was also further agreed verbally that Fust pay Gutenberg 
annually the sum of 300 florins toward the rent and other 
current expenses of the enterprise, on condition of partici- 
pating in the profits of the office without assisting in the 
execution of the work, nor in the liquidation of any excess 
of expense. This contract was executed in 1450, and as 
may be seen, was so drawn that the broker would lose 
nothing, whatever happened; and in case the venture 
proved successful, he gained liberally. But Gutenberg 
had seen his plans fail and his projects frustrated so often 
and so long for the lack of means, that he little regarded 
the conditions; it sufficed that they furnished means to 
realize his hopes. It may be asked, perhaps, what he had 
accomplished up to this time. Alas! who has not in his 
life seen the most promising schemes delayed, while years 
passed by in vain attempts at their realization? Guten- 
berg had doubtless solicited financial aid from many per- 
sons, and sustained many bitter rebuffs before meeting with 
one willing to assume the risk. , 


(To be continued.) 
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BUENOS AIRES. 





NO. III.— BY WALTER LODIA, 


THE WOMEN. 


F course the women must be noticed; the beautiful 
() Alicia, the graceful Florencia, and the accomplished 
Maria; indeed, a chapter on them is generally the most 
interesting and entertaining part of an article. Much has 
been said of their supposed beauty and grace, bearing and 
manners. Much of what has been inscribed upon these 
pointsis erroneous. Certainly, a few good-looking females 
are to be encountered there, and, it must be added, a great 
many ugly ones, too; or, to say the least, very plain 
persons. Like the fair Limaese, of the ‘golden city,”’ in 
their manipulations of the mantilla, that will cover any 
defect on their countenance, exposing only a pair of 
coquettish, roguish eyes, the feminine sex of Buenos Aires 
are dexterous enough with paint, powder and perfume, in 
obscuring any annoying unpleasantries upon their features. 
Very few of them, unaided by artificial helps, could 
approach the immaculate, genuine beauty of a Countess of 
Montejo or a Lady of St. Maur. They kill a good deal of 
time over the toilet table. Some, however, do not; with 
them a few minutes suffice ; a touch with the brush here, 
an adjustment there, after a careful, but hasty ablution, 


* Most authors describe Fust as a goldsmith. There is no document known 
giving him this occupation, which belonged to his brother Jacques, As to Jean, he 
was simply a money-lender, or speculator. 
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followed by a rapid survey of themselves in the mirror, 
and they look bewitchingly natty and charming. Others 
will spend hours, assisted by their maids, in the room of 
female weakness, yet still be unable to produce a good 
effect. Form of body, and particularly that of headpiece, 
have much to do with these results. 

Invariably graceful in their manners, refined in conver- 
sation, but indulging in endless macrology, and saying 
what they never mean, sentimental on trifling matters, and 
many of them possessing a generous nature; at the same 
time they retain the callous, cold-blooded, frigid disposi- 
tions that have ever characterized the sex since the first 
day. ‘They will chat merrily over the prostrate body of 
some poor fellow who has fallen, mortally stabbed, in their 
doorway, and regard with an indifferent air his dying 
struggle as life’s blood oozes from his veins. To captivate 
the heart of a young fellow, and play with him as a cat 
does with a mouse, till in a fit of desperation he blows 
himself into kingdom come, is an almost every-day pas- 
time with them. Yet injure the foot of their favorite 
snapping poodle, or accidentally tread upon the provok- 
ingly long trail of the dress, received only last week from 
Paris, and they will develop instant hysteria, rarely 
pardoning the luckless offender. 

Their favorite amusement and recreation is dancing ; 
they never tire of it. Their proficiency in and eternal 
desire to display their powers with the terpsichorean art 
is wellknown. An incident in connection with this 
pastime is worth relating. One evening, several months 
ago, a heavily-freighted train left a Buenos Aires terminus 
for a midnight run over the fampas, or sand plains. The 
first two, hours of the journey flew away without anything 
noticeable occurring, and the four hundred passengers 
were making ready for the night’s rest, according to their 
varied: tastes. An individual in one of the carriages 
tiring of the monotony of the ride, produced a flute, and 
meeting with no objection—rather approval — played a 
few airs. As station after station was reached, during the 
usual stop made he exercised his talent upon the instru- 
ment to a remarkable degree. His powers with the flute 
were astonishing. From that sixteen-inch, high-toned 
ebony barrel, with its numerous silver keys, he extracted 
an assortment of music that was simply wonderful. The 
pathetic strains of the ‘‘ Maid of Athens’’ idolized him 
with the ladies ; the dashing notes of the ‘‘ Masher King ’”’ 
brought in the favor of their protectors. Their tapping 
feet in accompaniment resounded throughout the train. At 
the next station a long stop was habitually made, advan- 
tage of which, somebody promulgated, could be taken for 
having a dance / The word went like an electric shock 
round the cars. A dance! and at that time of night! 
Impossible! Yet what more appropriate to arouse them- 
selves from the lethargic, wearisome state attendant on 
railroad traveling, and to circulate the blood in their cold 
pedal extremities? Yes, it was a fact; and a few minutes 
later saw the fun in full swing. Under a lofty, spacious 
timber shed adjoining the station, upon an extensive layer 
of pine wood a few inches above the ground, were the 
preparations made. Quickly the car lamps and other lan- 
terns were snatched from their places and arrayed all over 
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the structure, illuminating the place prettily, though dingy. 
A stand and hired chair for the flutist were soon rigged up, 
and the merriment commenced with the ‘‘ Blue Danube.”’ 
Every sefiora and sefiorita danced herself into ecstasies ! 
Round they whirled, raising a dense dust from the dry 
boards, with unbounded enthusiasm, for several minutes, 
soon exhausting the men, and, at the conclusion, though 
evidently dead beat over the queen of dances, ardently 
desired more. But the warning engine whistle had sounded 
its note ; quickly were the lamps replaced, «1d the passen- 
gers, elated and with something to talk and laugh about, 
made for their seats; and amid the dying strains of 
L’ inno di Garibaldi — evoking the tremendous, combined 
applause of every Italian present —the train resumed its 
journey across the vast sand plains, stretching for hundreds 
of miles on either hand. 

Particular care is paid to movements in fashion; the 
women dress splendidly. The variegated colors of the 
rainbow are displayed in their garments, and all so per- 
fectly harmonized as never to appear gaudy. In the 
churches, reeking with the rich odors of a hundred per- 
fumes — South Americans have a great weakness for scents 
—the theaters, public parks and promenades, the gentle 
sex are always conspicuously there, rendering to the scene 
a picturesqueness at once appreciable and enlivening. 
Calle Florida is their usual rendezvous during six days of 
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each week. In that thoroughfare may be seen an amount 


of feminine vanity not to be encountered elsewhere. The 
observer will then notice an endless number of female fail- 
ings— quite as many as the most “ fashionable’’ photog- 
rapher extant is called upon to portray daily. Palermo 
Park, however, is the destination every Sunday of ‘‘ our 
society.’? There and then congregate all the pleasure 
vehicular traffic of the city, and to an extent that oftentimes 
blocks up the wide, long avenue of the Central Park of 
Buenos Aires. Many handsome turnouts are observable — 
their occupants, as might be expected, being sefioras and 
sefioritas, gracing the assemblage with the pretty attires, 
and many of them cutting luxurious, voluptuous figures. 
The footpaths are lined with pedestrians, from the artisan to 
the brainless dude. All are there to eye each other, espe- 
cially those lounging and whiling away time in their 
carriages. But it is a vulgar show, and will not one whit 
exalt the visitor’s opinion upon Buenos Airean society. 





They marry early in life—about fifteen. Fifty finds 
them in the sere and yellow leaf—helpless as a French- 
woman at eighty. Pulmonary complaints play sad havoc 
with them; the handshake given on their part by a feeble, 
lifeless grasp, makes cognizant, by its perpetually cold, 
clammy feel, a close association with phthisics. It is the 
hand of death. And then the glistening, swimming eyes 
and hectic cheeks of many of them seen promenading the 
gardens bear like testimony of the tedious, inglorious end 
awaiting their unwilling acceptance. 

Until they arrive at an age when prepared and amply 
able to distinguish the difference between right and wrong, 
a strict watch is exercised over them by their parents —an 
arduous duty, chiefly falling to the mother. Poor woman ! 
—one cannot help pitying her. From about ten years of 
age to the time she is wed has the daughter to be jealously 
guarded from the flighty, gay striplings who would con- 
tract courtship with her. Neither party can be trusted —- 
both have their failings, so absolute separation is decreed 
so long as the unmarried state exists. ‘The young ladies, 
therefore, meet and converse together of an evening, gen- 
erally in parties of eight to twelve, in an unlighted room 
looking into the street. There they sit, the object of the 
most terrible envy to every young man passing by, for an 
hour or two, partaking of refreshments, talking of each 
other’s ailments, commenting on deceased friends, tearing 
to pieces the reputations of their absent sisters, be they 
ever such bosom acquaintances, and all with a complacency 
unknown to the sterner sex. 

Many asad story might be told in connection with the 
frailties of the youthful Argentinos and Argentinas. ‘That 
of a certain Sefiorita Letitia is worthy of narration, offering, 
as it does, a warning to others. Born and bred in luxury 
and liberty, and having an indulgent father and mother, 
she lightly danced away the fleeting hours at the ballrooms, 
over which she beamed and presided as a brilliant star. 
Her admirers were legion. She was admonished of their 
intrigues, particularly of one whose moral qualities were 
highly questionable. ‘‘ But she heeded not the warning,”’ 
and played gaily with him, not ‘“‘among the lilies’’ or 
‘‘ flowers and grasses,’’ but in the darkened rooms of the 
And ‘‘he wooed her with his words of 
And this 


family mansion. 
sweetness, wooed her with his soft caresses.’’ 


went on — 
‘‘ Till she bore a child in sorrow, 


Bore a child of love and sorrow.”’ 


Convalescent again, she found herself absolutely friend- 
less, with the exception of the old nurse of her youth, 
whose scanty means, however, were placed at her disposal. 
Even her parents had cast her adrift, to fight the world 
and its selfishness as best she could. He who had under 
a solemn promise of marriage robbed her of chastity, held 
entirely aloof, prepared to blame anybody else should 
necessity arise. But Letitia, her passionate temper grown 
into fury, resolved to make him yet fulfill his vow, or pun- 
ish the wretch. After much troublesome search, she 
found him outside a café, in a dimly lighted isolated part 
of the city. He scarcely recognized the wan, reduced 
figure of his whilom savage love. She asked when he 
would implement his engagement — ‘‘the sooner the 














better.’’ ‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ prevaricated Burdno ; 
‘some day.’’ But Letitia knew; she resolved to be 
avenged. Instantly drawing from the folds of her dress 
a knife, quick as thought she plunged it to the heft in his 
abdomen. ‘The wounded man fell, struggled, bled pro- 
fusely, and was a corpse in half an hour. Letitia, mean- 
time, horrified at what she had done as soon as the deed 
was committed, scarcely knew what to do. Flight for 
safety occurred to her, and she acted accordingly. Whither 
she went was unknown to her ; she ran fast — anything to get 
far away from the tragical spot. Her head swam, delirium 
followed, she could go no further — yes, would endeavor 
to reach the open portals of the large building before her, 
gained them, and sank exhausted and insensible upon the 
stone flags of a church entrance. 

Months passed by. Letitia had recovered, but only to 
find herself the most pitiable, saddest object that woman, 
God’s fairest creature, could come to—an idiot. So, at 
least, *twas reported. Among her numerous quondam 
friends was one who had often spoken kindly wards with 
her, and who refused to desert her in the hour of trouble. 
He called upon the beautiful Letitia, but what changes had 
occurred! Her former happy home had been exchanged 
for an asylum—cold, dreary and gray. ‘The finely-chiseled 
features had degenerated into ruts and hollows; the fore- 
head that, for another twenty years should have been free 
from creases, was already deeply furrowed with the 
betrayers of care and anxiety. She welcomed him warmly, 
and with unaffected grace, and the gratified glances she 
gave, though bestowed nervously, spoke more than words 
could do. It was so long since anybody had come to see 
her she said; ‘‘ they say I am ill; but I hope soon to go 
home again. It is so dull here—nobody to speak with, 
and only a very small garden to play in. These are my 
best friends—so lovely, so good !’’ referring to the bunch 
of withered flowers in her hand, upon which she bestowed 
innumerable kisses. She asked about her parents, brothers 
and sisters, relations—why did they not come and see her? 
They were cruel! Interrogations followed regarding 
friends and acquaintances, and of the movements of dif- 
ferent people; and then she unconsciously, unintentionally 
asked about her ‘‘ch .”’ A deep blush suffused her 
countenance before the word was half spoken. She rose 
hastily, her eyes flashing—‘‘ Venga / venga / parese sobre- 
saltada!’’ (‘*Come! come! she is getting excited ’’) the 
wardess said in an undertone, sidling up to the visitor. 
Rising to depart, Letitia approached and whispered, ‘‘ Tell 
me, how is he?’’ ‘‘ Well and happy,’’ was the response. 
‘*[ thank you. I am now happy. Ged be with you. 
Adios /’’ and the interview terminated. They met no 
more. Soon, very soon, afterward was that unfortunate 
young woman cut off from this life, and while still in her 
teens; and now lies buried in oblivion beneath a little 
grass mound. A painful picture this, over which let the 
curtain fall, 





MARRIED AND SINGLE. 


Some person was wise when he said, ‘‘ Those who 
marry do well;’’ yet proved himself a dolt by adding, 
‘‘but those who don’t, do better.’? An English sage, 
whose name for the moment escapes my memory, once 
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wrote, ‘‘What a divine being a wife may be made 
That man, you’d better bet, never got left during level- 
headed matrimonial career. And what the true man needs 
in life is a companion in whom he can lovingly confide, 
whose sympathies are with him, and whose joys and 
sorrows are part and parcel of his own. 

The married man in Buenos Aires is only happy in the 
bonded state when well-off. But such is the maladminis- 
tration of taxation—all downright unequal, unjust and 
anti-republican—that the artisan community —the verit- 
able backbone of every country in the world —find celib- 
bacy enforced on them. ‘These matters go hard with the 
poor man. House rent swamps up half his earnings, while 
provisions, adulterated scarcely without exception, com- 
pletely drowns the remainder. His life is indeed an 
unhappy one. Living in conventil/os— malodorous build- 
ings where congregate a queer mixture of humanity —or 
living in an unfurnished room, and merely running a trestle- 
bed in it, thus contracting habits of negligence unbefitting 
a Christian; taking his meals anywhere, and eating any- 
thing —these form the principal characteristics of single 
life in Argentine’s capital. Conditions, however, that 
could be ameliorated by a combined determination on the 
part of the people to resist the few incompetent, irrespon- 
sible persons constituting a self-elected municipality — 
‘¢ that bastard: body,’’ as one of the dailies delights to dub 
them —who ignore the poorer classes’ claim for equality, 
and attend only to their own wants and those of rich friends, 
their proceedings partaking more of the nature of a crew of 
imbecile old charwomen than an association of respectable 
citizens. But the people lack organization, they have no 
leaders, and each and every one of them are too intent on 
making money to give a thought to agitation for reform. 
It is their own fault. 

Some are not deterred by prospective consequences from 
getting married. But they soon discover that their leap 
into the light was an injudicious bound. Their solid best 
is done for the girl whom they have caught, or to pre- 
vent the degradation of poverty asserting itself in the non- 
donning of latest fashions when out visiting. The struggle 
for existence is keen. With many of the industrial classes 
conjugality there means a condition of life worse than that 
lived by the fellah of Alexandria, or the walla of Calcutta. 
Youthful ambition is thwarted, oftentimes irretrievably 
knocked out of them. Luxury and wealth roll in car- 
riages before their eyes, and smart their feelings. Some 
make desperate efforts to regain their falling fortunes, 
speculate heavily, lose, and clear out of the world. 





THE GOOD AND THE BAD, 


But Buenos Aires has its redeeming features— its 
sunny, bright side. The young emigrant may find con- 
nubiality an impossibility if his means be slender; yet 
there is much to entertain him morally and intellectually, 
as well as the reverse. The latter predominates, of which 
more anon. If he really cares to know, information is 
soon to hand of his country-people’s societies, clubs, and 
mutual benefit assemblies — generally excellent institutions 
to belong to. If religiously inclined, and desirous of fol- 
lowing up the advice parentally administered with the 
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bible he has brought along, there are sacred edifices where 
open doors say ‘‘ enter and welcome.’’ Thus, the Ameri- 
cans, Scotch and English have their churches, anent which 
a few words. Rev. Mr. Stockton, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (American), officiates in a building, the best 
constructed and most commodious of the three ; invariably 
deeply interesting, possessed of an energetic, distinct 
delivery, he is ovr and ¢he pastor. Rev. J. W. Fleming, 
of St. Andrews (Scotch), presides in the prettiest church 
of all; has a most impressive, devout bearing, but lacks 
the capability of riveting his flock’s attention in the 
remarkable manner characteristic of Mr. Stockton. En- 
glish church nowhere. In the laudable efforts, it may be 
added, of the congregations of the three churches to per- 
petuate the memories of different friends — shining lights 
among them—by means of stained-glass windows, all 
have more or less rendered their churches inconveniently 
dark within. 

There are public libraries, museums, zodlogical gar- 
dens, parks, and gardens open, and with free admission, 
at hours specially suited to the working classes. The 
streets, many of them narrow — averaging at about forty 
feet in width—running at right angles, constitute blocks of 
142 by 142 yards, or four and one-quarter acres each, 
incomparable for commercial facilities, but often fetid 
during warm weather with disgusting effluvia — are being 
widened, paved and lighted, affording first-rate means of 
pedestrianating the city and suburbs, though the healthy 
exercise of walking is to a very small extent indulged in 
by the population. 

But the really good places of the flourishing city, 
situated in 34’ 36° S. lat. and 58’ 22° W. of Greenwich, 
containing a population of 450,000 souls, are difficult to 
find. There is no guide tothem. The new comer must 
search them out himself—no kind spirit is there to direct 
him; so it too often happens that the young man from 
afar, alone in a big capital, without friends, not knowing 
where and how to amuse and occupy himself in the manner 
directed by his affectionate, anxious mother and father, 
and naturally shunning the monotonous solitude of his 
dormitory, seeks refuge and relief among gay companions, 
in the rowdy, glaring fondas, brilliant dancing saloon, and 
the whirl and fever of giddy society. He tumbles from 
an exalted position, becomes brutalized, and the man who 
went there with every prospect of acquiring fame and 
name, possessing a university education, becomes so 
reduced as to be compelled to sleep in gas pipes, is known 
as an attoranie (vagabond) to the police —a curious body of 
mixed humanity of all castes and humanity, from the puny 
boy of sixteen to the gouty old man of sixty, all armed 
with swords — continually being sent up, and is a scourge 
and curse to the community. He ‘‘dies of apoplexy ’”’ 
one night, in his habitual stale lodgings, and one cannot 
help thanking the exasperated véigi/ante for that settling 
blow on the head. Buenos Aires is rife with the accounts 
of promising youths whose deviation from rectitude has 
brought them quickly to the saddest dissolution. Once 
initiated in the erring course, retraction is seldom possible ; 
there is little help of escape. The initiated, hardened 
refuse of society, with whom he associates, urge him on to 





ruin, and take a satanic, fiendish pleasure in watching his 
degradation to the vortex of infamy and depravity, in 
which they themselves welter. 

THE PARTING SHOT. 

Buenos Aires, though founded in 1578, is, in the 
matter of modern improvements and ideas, quite young. 
The city is to a great extent without the conveniences 
known in American cities of but twenty years’ standing. 
European methods, however, are rapidly obtaining there, 
and it may be assumed also the accompanying evils. Yes, 
the place is young, and has all the follies and weaknesses 
of cities that have only just started from their swaddling 
clothes to follow the van of progress. Its faults must be 
watched and a better morale hoped for. Let us now leave 
the city struggling for a position in the world, with its 
noisy fondas, gay women, lurking crime and busy crowd 
of mammon-hunters. 

Such is Argentine’s capital—the Paris, the London, 
the New York of South America. Such is Buenos Aires — 
the eventful, the sad, the happy — Buenos Aires, the capital 
of the Far, Far Souru. 

Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 

HOMELY TALKS ON HOW TO SUCCEED. 

BY HERBERT L, BAKER. 

OT so fast, my boy. Before you blame your lack of 

success so entirely upon your ‘‘ confounded luck,’’ as 
you call it, suppose we make a little honest inquiry into 
the matter. You say there is so much competition that 
there is no longer living profit in printing; that you 
have to bid for every job and are never lucky enough to 
get a decent job even when your figures compare favorably 
with those of other bidders; that you get only the work 
you have bid so low for that there is no profit in it; that 
you have the crankiest lot of customers in town anyhow, 
who are always “kicking’’ about their work, or price, or 
something ; that you are completely disgusted with the 
‘‘biz,’’ and would sell out in a holy minute if you only 
could. 

Do you keep samples of your jobs? Well, let’s have 
a look at them and see whether they will help our inquiry. 
Here they are all spread out in a confused heap, and now 
let’s first pick out the fine jobs. By the way, my boy, 
don’t you know that to shove such a mess of all sorts of 
specimens before a customer, and make him paw over a lot 
of trash to find what he wants, gives him a very poor 
impression of you in the first place? Just imagine your- 
self hurriedly coming in here to get some business cards 
printed. You ask me for samples, and I dump down in 
front of you a bushel of dodgers, envelopes, programmes, 
stationery, labels, etc., wrinkled, and soiled, and torn; 
how disgusted you would feel at being obliged to waste 
precious time in overhauling the pile, with little hope even 
then of finding what you wanted. A customer is always 
pleased to go where he is promptly waited on by some one 
who seems to understand his business, and who goes about 
it in a business-like way. It would be very little trouble 
to get some boxes and keep samples of each kind of work 
separate. <A better way still is to make some books of 100 
pound manila, large enough for letterheads say, and paste 
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in samples, one book for each sort of work. ‘This will 
enable you to wait upon several customers at once, for 
while you are helping one to pick out a billhead, you can 
give another a specimen book of cards to make his selec- 
tion from while waiting for you. It looks business-like, 
too, and that counts for more than you think. Now get 
your memorandum book, and let’s put down these items 
as we go along. 

IrEM 1. Keep samples neat and clean, each kind of 
work by itself, and where the hand can be put on them 
instantly. 

Do you want me to tell you frankly what strikes me 
most forcibly in looking over this lot of samples? It is 
the exceeding monotony and commonplaceness of the 
whole batch. ‘There is scarcely a variation anywhere from 
plain, straight work, in black ink, with plain, common styles 
of type, and such a constant repetition of the same combina- 
tions of types and borders as to be positively wearisome to 
the eye. Yes, the presswork is good, and most of the 
composition in good taste and well-balanced, but—what a 
lot of ‘chestnuts! ’’ Now, this fancy goods card—why 
didn’t you improve the opportunity to sling a little style 
into it and get up something new? See how prettily these 
two words would have curved over a big initial there, and 
how much a little fancy line with an artistic ornament 
would have improved the whole. That fancy goods man 
is a crank, is he, and bound to kick anyhow, is he, and 
wouldn’t appreciate such a waste of time, eh? Well, my 
son, don’t be so sure of that! Did you ever get up for 
him a really fine job, to see how he would appreciate it? 
I don’t blame him for kicking about such a card as that. 
Double pica black gothic and bold faced roman in a fancy 
goodscard! Why, I would throw such a looking job in your 
face, if I were in his place, and I don’t admit that I ama 
‘¢crank’’ or ‘‘ kicker’’ either. He always objects to the 
price, does he, and won’t pay enough so you can waste 
any time on his work? Don’t you know it takes very 
little more time to do a dainty, tasty piece of work than to 
get up such a coarse, billboard card ?— takes more thought 
and study, of course—more attention to the possibilities 
of your material, and more observation of what others are 
doing. But until yon try it you will never know the vast 
amount of satisfaction and substantial reward there is in 
such work. Just surprise this ‘‘kicker’’ with as nice a 
job as you can get up next time, and see whether it does 
not work a marvelous transformation in his habits in regard 
to fault-finding. I myself think he must be unusually 
good-natured to remain a customer of yours so long. 

It won’t do, my boy, to say you have to do work so 
cheap that you cannot afford to do it well. I tell you, and 
you might as well write this down as 

Item 2. Vo man can afford to do botch work at any 
price. 

Don’t you suppose that Jones sees the poor work you 
do for Smith, and sizes you up by it, regardless of the 
price you got from Smith? On the other hand, if Jones 
sees some elegant printing you did for Smith, isn’t it 
human nature for him to ask who did it and come to you 
likewise? Suppose you did not make much on Smith’s 
job, won’t it pay in the end to have it a nice one? 





Men generally are not nearly so indifferent in this 
regard as you think. Please one of these ‘‘ cheap price ’”’ 
men with your work, get his good will and confidence, and 
nine cases out of ten you can soon ask and get any reason- 
able price without trouble. Then it is profitable to have 
fine samples to show customers. When a man comes in to 
get a price on a job, he will not hesitate about paying a little 
more, even, if something in your samples strikes his fancy. 
Men get tired of the old things, and are constantly seeking 
novelties. A new line of type, a novelty in stock, a new 
color, or a new way of handling the old things, will always 
attract. 

Now to be frank, what can be found in this lot of 
samples that is new in any respect? ‘They all have the 
same stereotyped appearance —just as near alike as the 
difference in copy will allow. This leads to 

IrEM 3. Don’t fall into ruts, but constantly strive for 
new effects and tastily attractive nevelties. 

And then — but say, my boy, Iam due at a little tea 
party at five, and cannot stay longer today, but will come in 
again soon to finish our little talk. True, we are in some 
sense competitors here, but there is business enough for us 
all, and I want to help you if I can. Stop blaming your 
‘*luck,’’ and take a sensible survey of the whole situation, 
and I think you will find the road to success with very little 
help. 





Written for THe INLAND Printer. 
TYPES AND TYPEFOUNDING. 
BY H, WALLACE, 

pve is the most essential, and therefore the most 

important factor in the printing art. It isthe medium, 
placed in intelligible form, whereby our thoughts, feelings 
and aspirations, and, in truth, the recurring events of the 
day, and the news of the world, are daily placed before 
the people. Indeed, type may be truthfully said to be a 
factor in every man’s history, for it is by type and through 
type that we are educated and fitted for our different posi- 
tions in life. Having always, therefore, occupied such a 
prominent position in the world’s history, it is not to be 
wondered that the ranks of the typefounding art have at 
times been graced by the ablest thinkers and the ripest 
scholars the world has ever seen. 

Type, as everyone knows, is not of ancient origin.. 
Rulers in bygone times had but little intercourse with 
their people, and whatever little was indispensable was 
had on parchment, and posted in prominent points in the 
public highway for their information and guidance. For 
generations the ruling executives of the world were con- 
ducted in that way, and it may seem strange that some 
other method of wider communication with the people 
was not resorted to at an earlier date. However, such it 
was, and the mental acquirements of the masses were rela- 
tively dull, and their progress in the higher arts slow of 
growth. It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
rude manuscripts of the ancients filled an important epoch 
in the world’s early history, for which we should be ever 
grateful. They were the only vehicles of thought and 
transmitters of news that had any existence whatever. 
Moreover, they handed down, in biographical form, the 
sayings, doings and actions of the early fathers, and gave 
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us, in succinct shape, the story of revelation, with all of its 
efficacious power to a fallen race. The parchment manu- 
scripts, therefore, have been of immense importance to the 
world, and their value can never be overestimated. It 
was doubtless to their fusion of ideas, and looking toward 
an increased activity in mind and matter—the elevation of 
the public mind and a still greater intellectual develop- 
ment—that the art of typography was reached. 

The invention of typefounding was concurrent with 
that of printing, and it produced a halo of light unparal- 
leled in the history of the world. The powers of mind 
and the sleeping genius of ages became pregnant with new 
life, and gave birth to realms of thought that has made 
glorious the literature of England in the history of the 
world. 

The progress of the typographic art, however, has been 
slow. ‘The first letters produced, although probably in 
accord with the times in which they were cast, were soon 
found to be wanting in style, symmetry and grace, and the 
different sizes were entirely out of proportion to each 
other, and therefore in uniformity as regards both size and 
taste they were altogether out of place. Of ccurse, an art 
embracing such lofty principles and of such paramount 
importance to the world, could not be expected to be 
launched to perfection. That, in the nature of things, 
would be an impossibility, and is as impossible now as 
when the invention was made. As man is a progressive 
being, so has typography been a progressive art, and that 
the art in its present state will still make further advance- 
ment, is granted, and to be hoped for. However, letter- 
founding in England and Germany has made wonderful 
progress, and in the United States of America has also 
achieved an eminence, we should say, in perfect accord 
with the dignity of the calling and the ability and experi- 
ence of the men engaged in its manufacture. More has 
been accomplished from American typographical designs 
than the combined productions of all European type- 
founders. The excellence of their material and the accu- 
racy of their productions have even now no parallel on the 
face of the earth. 

There was one element in the typefounding art, how- 
ever, that has always appeared to us to have been, especially 
in those latter days, a source of incessant mischief and 
annoyance, and we cannot well understand how it had not 
been corrected at an earlier date, and how that it was left 
to Americans, by some remarkable coincidence, to submit 
a new system in letter-founding to the world; that is, in 
the matter of uniformity of sizes. Each typefounder had 
his own pica standard, and cast bodies above and below 
according to his own sense of taste. Their relation to the 
pica was never once considered, consequently the different 
sizes had no specific relation toward each other, and. with 
the compositor, in all kinds of work, the matter of justifi- 
cation was a great detriment to the progress of whatever 
description of work was on hand. It consumed time and 
rendered printing dearer than the customer had a right to 
expect. In order to forever rid the profession of this 
pestering annoyance Marder, Luse & Co. arranged a 
system, wherein every size of type bears a distinct relation 
to the pica standard, thus rendering justification simple, 





and to be made at all times by any multiple of the pica. 
The plan is as follows, and is named Zhe American System 
of Interchangeable Type Bodies : 
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It is not too much to say that this system, or, as some 
typefounders designate it, the point system, has been 
acceptable to the profession and entirely successful. The 
typefounders, although opposed at first to its principles, 
now cast upon this precise system, and even the leading 
typefounders of England have wisely announced their 
intention of doing likewise. 





HOW TO CLEAN RUBBER BLANKETS. 

From a business circular of R. Hoe & Co., New York, we extract 
the following: 

The use of turpentine, in removing grease and color from rubber 
blankets, is increasing to such an extent that we desire to make a few 
suggestions as to its use and effect. 

The quantity used should be as small as possible, and great care 
taken that it is thoroughly dried out before the blanket is used in print- 
ing. Otherwise, as turpentine softens the rubber face, the blanket will 
be injured by the pressure of the cylinder, causing wrinkles to appear 
on the face. 

It is preferable to clean the blanket after work at night, thereby giv- 
ing ample time for the turpentine to dry out, rather than in the daytime 
when the press is in use. 

We strongly recommend the use of ammonia as a substitue for tur- 
pentine, and with less chance of damage to the blanket. The ammonia 
should be diluted to about six to nine degrees strength, (18-degree can 
be easily obtained and diluted with one or two parts water), and after 
using it the blanket should be dusted with powdered chalk or magnesia. 
Ammonia will dry out very quickly (in much less time than turpen- 
tine), and when dried out leaves the blanket perfect and ready for use. 
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CHICAGO. 


IN PLACE OF OUR REGULAR MONTHLY PRICE LIST, WE DESIRE TO CALL 
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OUR LINE NOW SMBRACES 


BALL PROGRAMMES, 





WEDDING GOODS, VISITING CARDS, SOCIETY CARDS, 
EMBOSSED FOLDERS, STEEL ENGRAVED FOLDERS, 


NOVELTIES IN CIRCULARS. 





ADVERTISING CARDS, 


HOTEL MENU CARDS, NEW YEAR CARDS, Etc. 








Sample Books of above are now ready for distribution, and will be sent as per terms in our new 
Catalogue, just issued. If you have not received a copy, send us your name, and we will forward by 


return mail. 
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Frederick H. Levey & Co. 


<———_____— - MAL aRes OF —____——— 


ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


FINE PRINTING INKS, 


122 KULTON STREET, NEw York. 





(From THE NEW YORK WORLD, May 10, 1887.) _ 


Office of FREDERICK H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton St., 
New York World: New York, May 5, 1887. 
In response to your request, we append herewith a detailed statement of the black ink furnished by us for use in THE WORLD pressroom 
each month during the twelve months ending April 30, 1887, as follows: 
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o—————_ 188 7 —————__o 
BMMMES cb entnss5s060045 5450 0he 54 oxWeoss sos sense ewes soe db way es sue nie bine as wes 75337 
PUNT E Saree i eeacessabesber ese basssose reaessel sane sesus es kao Aueundes onan 7,848 
SEMUEON Ses ahhs ss cucah eas aa ies sdb d4s eo SSG kbs So suw Suenos hse ee snes ee sane s 10,213 
VSS Se Pe id oe er ee ee eae eer ine 10,243 

AMO cy taRees ous Sune oes Ak oe eee bun ee nase 101,164 Pounds. 
Yours truly, FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO. 


New York State, City and County of New York, ss.: 
Personally appeared before me this 5th day of May, 1887, FREDERICK H. Levey, of FREDERICK H. LEvey & Co., who, being known 
to me, did append his signature hereto and swear that the foregoing statement is true and correct. 


WILLIAM I. SHIMER, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City and County of New York. 





We pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD CUT INKS for 
magazine work, both on coated and super-calendered paper, and for the quality of our Ink refer 


to the following publications, which are printed with our Inks: 


Century Magazine, (TueEo. L. DEViNNE & Co.)'|| AMERICAN Tracr Society Pusiicatrions, . New York. 


St. Nicholas Magazine, (THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co.) | A. S. BARNES & Co’s SCHOOL as “ 
Cosmopolitan, . . . (J. J. Livrte & Co., N.Y.) | American Banx-Nore Co’s © . i 
Outing, (J. C. Rankin, Jr., N.Y.) || D. AppLEtonN & Co., . aad 

6é 


American Book Seller,’86, (Wynkoop, HALLENBECK & Co.) | J. J. Lirrte & Co., 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFicE, Washington, D. C. 
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“A Revolution in Galleys!” 


An All-Brass Galley sold at the same price as a Brass-Lined Galley. We herewith 
take the pleasure of introducing our *‘ All-Brass Galley ”’ 


#8 “SUCCGCRSS” « # «. 


which 1s the most durable, strongest, more accurate and everlasting Galley manu- 
factured for the price. Our Galley is made of a Solid Brass Rim, mechanically put 


together, and will stand any pressure. It is above all other Galleys with soldered or | 


riveted rims. ‘These Galleys have had a fair trial and stood their test, which the 
testimonials below will show. 


Prices of the All- Brass Galley “Success,” 


Newspaper Galleys. 
Single. ..3$x23} inside. . $2.00 
JS Single. ..34x15} inside.. 1.75 
fi Single ..3}x11} inside.. 1.50 
Medium. 5 x23} inside.. 2.25 





PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 


Job Galleys. 
Octavo.... 6x1oinside.$2.00 
Quarto ....8$xr3inside. 2.50 
Foolscap .. gx14inside. 2.75 
Medium ...10x16inside. 3.00 
Royal..... 12x18inside. 3.50 
Sup. Royal.14x21 inside. 4.00 }} 
Imperial ...15x22 inside. 4.50 }}j!|||| 
Republican 18x25 inside. 5.004 


— TESTIMONIALS——————— 
“THE SUN” a Room. 


Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 20, 1887. 
Gents: I have been using your All-Brass ‘‘ Succgss ”’ Galley in “THE Sun” 
Office for three months, and can truthfully say that it is the best Galley I have 
ever seen. Yours truly, W. H. BODWELL. 
“THE WORLD” Composing Room. 
Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 22, 1887. 
GenTLeMeEN: Of all the Galleys that you have furnished to “Tue Wortp,’ 
none stand better wear than your latest invention, the All-Brass “ Sucenae 
Galley. No better finished Galley has come under my observation in thirty years’ 
experience in the printing business. Very truly yours, 0. CYPIOT. 


BR. WASBKRL & GO., 
Manufacturers of PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Pat. Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks and 
other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Stands, Cases, etc., etc., always kept on hand. 


11 Spruce St., (Two Doors below Tribune Bldg.) NEW YORK. 














Double ..64x23$ inside.. 2.50 | 





CRUTSINGER’S 


RE-CAST € JOMPOSITION 











Price, 45c. per Ib. 


Printers who cast their own Rollers will find this the cheapest and 
best composition they have ever used. 


It is the Cheapest because it is the Best. It will melt ten years 
hence as rapidly and smoothly as when fresh. 


CGRUTSINGERR’S 


EAGLE COMPOSITION, 


Price, 35c. per Ib., 


Of which we make all Rollers, is the best gexera/ Composition made. 


We cast all sizes of Rollers, from % inch to 6 inches in diameter, 
of Composition suited to the locality in which they are to be used. 


If you want a first-class, ELASTIC, TABLETING COMPOSI- 
TION, price 35 cts. per pound, send to 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


207 Chestnut St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Built at Colt’s Armory, by Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., 
and bearing its Trade-Mark, the ‘‘ Rampant Colt.’ 


—+4>:—+ SUPPLIED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE UNDERSIGNED, —--— 





















| The Universal has | 
| Steel connecting 
rods, crank pins, 
| shafts, frisket fin- | 
| gers, latches, etc. | 
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NEW FEATURES. 


HE old style DWELL CAMS are dispensed with on the Improved Universal, thereby obtaining an INCREASED ANGLE OF 
PLATEN, perfectly steady action, and no liability to. develop lost-motion with the consequent “jerk” and vibration of the platen, 
but supplied with DWELL if desired. The main connecting rods are DROP-FORGED WITHOUT WELD from a solid bar of 
steel, and the crank-pin “ Eyes” are bushed with gun metal. The Chase-hook is operated by a pedal, thus leaving both hands 
FREE to handle the chase; it is a perfect lock, self-adjusting to wear and to varying or sprung chases, and will NOT shake loose like 
the old style apparatus. 
Complete stock of Presses and INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS, insuring prompt delivery. 
Bas New List of COMPONENT PARTS just issued. Every owner of Universal Presses should have it. Reduced prices. Sent 
FREE on application. 
Send for Catalogue and price-list. Liberal terms. Address all inquiries to 


JOHN THOMSON, 


Office and Salesroom of the UNIVERSAL PRESS, 
Repair SHOP, 9 SPRUCE STREET. 143 Nassau St. (Potter Building), NEW YORK, 
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A F. P. Elhott & Co., | 








A. ZBESE & CO, 
ELECTROTYPERS, 


Map and Photo-Engravers, 


—AN D— 


Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 
119 MONROKBR ST., 
CHICAGO. 


2, 4, 6 and 8 Custom House Place, 








KH 


SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 


ALMANAGS 0 CALENDARS 


FOR 1888! 
AND GHRISTMAS GUTS 


Are now ready and will be sent on application. 


| 
} 
| 


| 





NBRwW GHAMPION PRBSsS. 





Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs..$60.00 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off. .$150.00 
8x12 “ ae 600 ** ., 85.00 “ @xio“* Finished, “* .. 120;00. 
“e 


* -oxr3 ** af 725 “* ..100,00 ° -OKIZ .» 140.00 

**' “gpers ~* ** 1000 ** ,,135.00 “** goKns ** 2g SF @8/ 00:00 

«8x12 “f Plain, Throw-off. .100.00 *- Sexry** 4 «fe 24000 
‘ “e 


» ogee «. 115.00 
Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 
BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
41 CENTRE STREET, NEw York. 


GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 
R. E. POLLOCK. 


F. L. HURLBUTT. 
CHAS. R. WILBER. 


| BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 




















rART INKS 





IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 


Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 
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| 'O those contemplating the purchase S 
of FOLDING MACHINES, we respect- 







fA | 


fully solicit correspondence concerning those of @& 


our make. We manufacture the largest variety | 


in sizes and styles of any concern in the world. (ff 





We call especial attention to our new BOOK | 


FOLDERS. All inquiries cheer- ji 
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fully answered. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


u5 & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Mail, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg & Co. (all 
offices), Sioux City Printing Company, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Du- 
buque Herald, Dubuque Times, Dubuque Telegraph, Quincy 
Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy 
News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Kala- 
mazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, Burling- 
ton Hawkeye, Burlington Gazette, Keokuk Gates City, 
Denver News, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times-Mirror, Kansas 
City News, and scores of other leading papers throughout 
the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


| 


GOLDING'S TABLET PRESS. 


HIS cut shows the largest size, with the new jointed bracket, 
Twin enables the operator to use the machine horizontally or 
perpendicularly as he prefers. This Tablet Press is in use by 
thousands of printers, and has no competitors worthy of the title today, 
and such as have offered themselves are usually infringements on our 
patents. 
The Tablet Press enables a printer to do his own blocking, neatly, 
quickly and economically, and will save its cost in a very short time. 
The following are sample commendations: 


Joun MclIntosH, Binder, 
Boston: ‘*The great advan- 
tage is in getting at both sides 
of a pad without a possibility 
of the paper slipping or twist- 
ing in any way. I like it.’ 


W. A. ALLEN, Sanford, 
Me.: ‘1 can block paper four 
times faster with your 
machine than I could 
without it.”” 


O. A. CARLETON & 
Co., Providence, RI.: 
**It is the most com- 
plete machine for its 
purpose we ever saw; 
EF would not know what 
SS to do without it.”’ 














P ro . A. Goopa.t, 
[ OOLRIWG 60) (et \MOSTOW | i Brockton, Mass.: 
SL Ee \ Mi SS 2 ‘ 





blocking is compara- 
tively nothing.” 


ANGELL’s PrintinG Orrice, New York City: ‘One week’s use of the ‘Tablet 
Press pays for its cost.” 
Many more equally good testimonials will be found in our descriptive 
circular of Tablet Press, sent on application. 
REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 1, will hold 2,000 sheets, any size up to 6x12 inches............ $ 7.50 
No.2, ‘ ‘¢ 5,000 re ef ‘6 8x16 OF Seeeeuesmeles 14.00 


GOLDING & CO., 


Fort Hill Square - ~ ~ BOSTON, MASS. 





— THES 


UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


298 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL., 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF——— 


JOB AND NEWSPAPER TYPE, 


REPRESENTING : 








Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type Foundries, 
whose popular productions can be supplied at a 
moment’s notice, from our shelves. 





Hamilton & Baker Holly Wood Type also carried in Stock. 





LIBERAL TERMS offered on CYLINDER AND JoB PRESSES of 
any make, or JoB AND NEWSPAPER OUTFITs of any size. We supply 
anything required in a printing office at current rates, whether selected 
from our own or other dealers’ specimen books. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


4@~ Our regular Monthly BARGAIN SHEET should prove of special interest 
to printers who are looking for thoroughly overhauled and desirable second-hand 
Cylinder and Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Folding Machines, Steam Engines, etc. 
Mailed free upon application. 

Estimates of Job and Newspaper Outfits cheerfully furnished. 

Correspondence invited. Send for Catalogue and latest Specimen Sheets. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 
298 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





—————— P A P ER 


FOLDING MACHINES 


For Fine Book and Pamphlet Work. 








7 by 


FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 








Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, - . NEW YORK. 





A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


H. O. SHEPARD, PREs. 
A. C. CAMERON, EpiTor. 


EpiToRIAL OFFICE, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monroe St., CHICAGo. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


| 
‘Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dol.ar; sample copies, 
twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per | 
annum, > - - 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. | 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PrinTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 














ONE THREE SIX ONE 
AS MONTH, MONTHS, MONTHS, YEAR. 
Plain card ..«... eiewsnesenes $5 00 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page .........00- 10 00 27 00 51 00 go co 
One-quarter page .......... 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
QHE-HalPagesscccsseccsces 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 | 
ONE DABS. 6cccccesscecss cece 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 











WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following : 
M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 
Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 
Dominion TyPEFOUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 
E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Exim City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 
Go.pinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 
H. L. Perouzge & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 
ao MauDLtuin, pressroom of W., B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. GRAHAM & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 
St. Lours Printers’ Suppiy Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
A. N. TRIMBLE, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City. 
C. C. Gow, 1513 Dodge street, Omaha, Neb. 
S. G. Duntop, 77 Nelson street, Toronto, Ont. 
L. L. Ta.zott, care of Iowa Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
P. A. Logrscn, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 
Cuas. McCreapy & Co., 142 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wessex & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 








CHICAGO, DECEMBER, 1887. 


OUR HOLIDAY EDITION. 

HE Holiday edition of THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
T issued on or about the 15th of January. Besides the 
usual quota of interesting reading matter and illustrations, 
it will contain many new and attractive features, and prove 
a publication worthy the careful perusal of every printer in 
the United Statesand Canada. Twelve thousand copies will 
be issued and distributed, so that as an advertising medium 
to reach the trade, in all its branches, it will be positively 


unrivaled. Those intending to avail themselves of its 


advertising columns, are requested to forward copy by or 
before the 5th of the month. 








JOS. PEAKE, Src.-Treas. | 
| 
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| STRIKES OR ARBITRATION—WHICH? 
| HIS is a question in the satisfactory answer to which 


every American citizen, no matter what his calling or 


status, is directly interested. It cannot be disposed of by 


| the sneer of the cynic, the denunciation of capital, the 


tirade of the blatherskite, or the unwarranted exactions 
of labor. It will not down at a pooh, pooh, or wave of 
the hand, and, with the outlook ahead, no man, certainly 
no lover of his country, can afford to ignore it. America 
is a great and a grand republic, and its people a great and 
a grand people, but both have many things to learn. ‘They 
have to face the same social problems that older and more 
experienced nations have had to face, the most important 
of which is the successful solution of the future relations 
of capital and labor, upon which depends not only the 
welfare but the perpetuity of the commonwealth. It is 
true, we can boast of a heterogeneous population of nearly 
60,000,000, and that our natural resources are practi- 
cally limitless, but when it is taken into consideration that 
the United States are capable of sustaining 4,000,000,000 
of human beings, it is evident that we are little more than 
at the threshold of our national experience. It is the 
rankest nonsense to prate about our institutions and their 
superiority to those of the effete monarchies of the Old 
World, as if this would in and of itself remove the friction 

unhappily existing between capital and labor. If our 
institutions are not the same, selfish human nature is, and 

the same causes produce the same results. It is not the 

possession but the proper appreciation and use of these 

especial privileges which will redound to our advantage. 

Is it not alike, then, the path of duty and the path of 
safety to take warning by the past, and avoid, as far as in 

our power lies, the pitfalls into which others have stumbled ? 

If a muttering of discontent, a foreboding of evil, an 

apparent clashing of interests, exists under present circum- 

stances—and that they do exist requires no argument to 

demonstrate— what state of affairs may rationally be ex- 

pected when competition, population, poverty and crime 

rival those at present existing in European centers? ‘The 

answer is neither far to seek nor hard to find. We repeat 

that unless both capital and labor, or rather their repre- 

sentatives, are content to face a living hell, the sooner steps 

are taken to improve their relationship, the better for all 

concerned. 

We are not assailing trades’ unions, nor defending the 
exactions of capital, far from it. We are simply looking 
at matters as they exist, and as under present circumstances 
they will continue to exist. Strikes, we insist, are, as a 
rule, a curse to all classes, no matter who triumphs for the 
time being —and should never be indulged in except as a 
dernier ressort, for frequently through their agency the 
workman loses his time, and the employer his capital ; 
the one, perhaps, his scant though hard-earned surplus, 
the other his $5,000, $10,000 or $50,000, and after 
all this loss, in which both have been sufferers, the 
difficulty is generally settled on a basis suggested by the 
sober second thought, which, if previously entertained, 
would have avoided all the heart-burnings, ill-feelings, 
loss and worry engendered by a refusal—mutual, per- 
haps—to select reason instead of the impulse of a moment, 
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as the arbiter. And when a compromise has been effected, 
and a retrospect taken, how often has the game proved 
worth the name, and how dearly purchased has been the 
petty, temporary victory? It is also a fact worthy of note 
that in a majority of instances the pestiferous, peregrinat- 
ing blatherskite and his arguments are in the ascendant 
when a strike is on the ¢afis, while at its close they are as 
generally below par, and the influence and aid of the very 
men invoked whose councils were then disregarded. 

We do not claim that all strikes are unjustifiable, or that 
the awards of a board of arbitration, no matter how con- 
stituted, will invariably give satisfaction, or that the advent 
of the millenium will be secured thereby, but we do claim 
that experience has proven more has been accomplished 
by and through their influence, for the mutual and perma- 
nent interests of workmen and employer than has ever 
been accomplished by an open declaration of hostilities. 
If those most deeply interested would take this view 
of the case and act accordingly, the growing sentiment of 
the country would compel employers to accede to the 
demand that, when an irreconcilable difficulty arises, 
employers as well as employés should be necessitated to 
abide by the decision of a board of arbitration. It may 
be uphill work to educate the masses to the correctness of 
this mode of reasoning, but the object sought to be accom- 
plished is certainly worth the effort. 

How these proposed boards should be constituted, and 
their especial functions, whether state or national in charac- 
ter, how appointed, etc., will furnish the subject of a 
subsequent article. 


SHALL WE HAVE A PRINTERS’ HOME? 


HORTLY after the magnificent donation of $10,000 to 
S the International Typographical Union, by Messrs. 
Childs & Drexel, and the resolve taken by that body 
to devote it to a worthy enterprise, and increase it 
by yearly contributions from its members, THE INLAND 
PRINTER suggested the propriety of making it the nucleus 
of a fund which should be devoted to the erection of a 
home for the support of superannuated printers. In sup- 
port of the project, we stated that many employers would 
doubtless be glad of the opportunity to contribute to the 
endowment and support of such a laudable undertaking. 
The proposition, we are pleased to state, has been received 
with general favor, many influential journals approving the 
scheme in language almost identical to that which appeared 
in our issue of October, 1886. 

At the last session, Mr. Triplett, after presenting a 
resolution to the effect that the establishment of a per- 
manent home for indigent and decrepit printers is neces- 
sary, submitted the following communication from the 
Common Council of Austin, Texas: 

WHEREAS, It has been made known to this body that the Typo- 
graphical Union of printers of the United States will, at their next 
annual meeting, soon to convene in Buffalo, New York, consider the 
question of the establishment of a home for indigent and sick printers ; 


and 
WHEREAS, Our beautiful city, located, as it is, in the southwestern 


part of the United States, free, as the history of Austin will show, from 
malignant epidemic diseases of all kinds, having already restored many 
cases of consumption and other diseases usually relieved by a mild and 
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equable climate, and possessing, as she does, railroad and other facilities 
tending to favor the maintenance of such an institution; and 

WHEREAS, It is in our power to not only invite the establishment of 
this charitable enterprise in our vicinity, but we have also a beautiful 
plat of land, containing about seven acres, located adjacent to Fairview 
Park, in South Austin, said plat of land being on an elevated position, 
nicely drained, and commanding a view of the city, and adapted for the 
purposes offered; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the City Council of the City of Austin: 1. That the 
Typographical Union of the United States is hereby invited to locate the 
contemplated home in the southern part of our city; and, further, that 
Lot 1 E, in Swisher’s Subdivision, Decker league, in South Austin, is 
hereby tendered for the purpose specified. 

2. That the city of Austin is ready, and hereby binds its mayor and 
legal representatives to make a legal deed to said tract of land, when- 
ever it is decided by the Typographical Union to use it, for the purpose 
of the erection and establishment of a home for sick and indigent 
printers of their order. 

3. That these resolutions be placed in the hands of local represen- 
tatives of the Typographical Union of this city, to be conveyed and 
placed before that honorable body at its coming annual meeting. 

J. W. Rosertson, J/ayor. 

Adopted May 2, 1887. 

This proposition was submitted to a committee, who 
subsequently reported that in their judgment it would be 
advisable to establish such a home, provided it could be 
demonstrated to be feasible, and recommending the 
further appointment of a committee of three, whose special 
duty it should be to make due investigation, and report 
the result of their labors at the next session at Kansas 
City. The committee appointed consists of Messrs. 
Triplett, of Austin, Vaughan, of Denver, and Wilkins, 
of Boston, gentlemen preéminently qualified for the task, 
who will, in our opinion, make all necessary inquiries, 
and be prepared at the proper time to present a satis- 
factory account of their stewardship. 

Whether it may be deemed advisable to divert a part 
or any of the fund now accumulating to the furtherance 
of such an object, will be a matter for future discussion, 
and decided by those who have a right to take action, yet, 
taking the fact into consideration that the location referred 
to has one of the most salubrious climates in the country, 
especially beneficial to those of consumptive tendencies, 
an advantage which is self-apparent, we think the offer 
both a liberal and timely one, and feel satisfied, as pre- 
viously stated, that if definite and favorable action is taken, 
hundreds of employing printers will cheerfully aid in the 
establishment, and permanently contribute to the support 


of such an institution. 





A VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 
T a recent meeting of the Canadian Labor Commission, 
held in the city of Toronto, Dr. Oldright presented 
a valuable suggestion in relation to the ventilation of 
printing offices. He stated that the present system is 
defective and consequently the air is foul. ‘This induced 
the printers to open the windows, which caused drafts, 
which, together with the vitiated air, caused the consump- 
tion which is so prevalent among the craft. He would 
remedy this defect by placing a funnel over each gas jet, 
and connect it with a central tube, leading to the outer air, 
which device would not only act as a ventilator, but as a 
reflector also. 








A PRINTER’S PLAINT. 

E have recently received from a wide-awake and 
esteemed correspondent, whose veracity we have no 
reason to call in question, and who insists he can verify 
his assertions, a communication which contains the fol- 
lowing charges: (1) That certain typefounders are not as 
exact in regard to the weight of fonts charged for as busi- 
ness requirements demand they should be; in fact, that a 
serious discrepancy may be found between the weight of 
fonts delivered and fonts charged for, or in other words 
are charging their customers more than their price lists 
allow. (2) That the great disparity in cost between what 
is knownas first, second and third-class priced fonts is in the 
main entirely unwarranted ; that the difference between 58 
cents per pound for nonpareil roman and $2.00 per pound 
for nonpareil patented faces; 48 cents and $1.60 for 
brevier; 42 cents and $1.30 for long primer, and 38 cents 
and $1.16 for pica is not justified by the cost of the pro- 
duction of the latter as compared with that of the former ; 
and (3) that some foundries put up spaces and quads with 
certain type, and charge for them at the same rate of the 
type, when in justice they should charge for them at first- 

class price only, to all of which he takes exception. 

As a medium of communication between the manufac- 
turer and the customer, we deem it an act of simple justice 
to both parties to give the gist of his complaint, feeling 
satisfied that the great majority of our typefounders, being 
just and honorable men, have nothing to fear from open 
discussion, and that those who have, inadvertently, let us 
hope, made themselves liable to one of the charges, at 
least, may promptly take steps to remove the grievance 
complained of. THE INLAND PRINTER believes it will be 
thanked by both parties for calling attention to this matter. 

In regard to the first charge, it is stated on unimpeach- 
able authority that type is apt to vary in weight under 
different conditions of temperature and speed in casting. 
But while this difference may account for slight over- 
charges, we cannot see how it affects the main cause of 
complaint. As to the claim of the typefounders, that they 
are justified in exacting an enormous profit on patented 
faces because some do not sell well, it is not, in our opin- 
ion, a valid argument or defense, as it is asking too much 
that the printer pay the entire cost incurred by their lack 
of judgment, mistakes or failures. With regard to the 
third cause of complaint, that of charging second and 
third-class instead of first-class prices for spaces and quads 
accompanying second and third-class priced fonts, we 
think the practice an indefensible one, and the sooner it 
is abandoned the better for all concerned. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT BRUSSELS. 


HERE will be an international convention and com- 

petitive exhibition of trades, under the patronage of 
the King of the Belgians, opened in Brussels, May 3, 1888. 
Prizes to the amount of five hundred francs will be 
awarded, and the committees in each department have been 
selected on account of their special qualifications. All 
applications for space from the United States must be 
filed by or before January 15, and all entries made before 
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| April 15, and be in proper order by April 25. Manufact- 
ures from every nation are solicited. Exhibits in the 
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printing department will include book printing, lithog- 
raphy, stamp-cutting, type-casting machines, tools, dies 
and varnishes. The British Empire has already sub- 
scribed for 23,000 square yards of space. Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Knaur & Co., New York, have been appointed 
agents for the United States, who will furnish all necessary 
information, and supervise, if necessary, the shipment of 
exhibits, etc. We earnestly trust our manufacturers of 
printing machinery, etc., will be well represented, as we 
are satisfied they can teach our Old Country friends a 
wrinkle or two worth knowing. 


WRITER in a recent issue of the (London) Pa// Mall 

Gazette, in referring to the want of fresh literature 
experienced by passengers in seagoing steamers, makes a 
somewhat novel, and yet apparently practical suggestion, 
namely, that bookstalls should be established on board 
ocean passenger steamships, the same as at railway stations. 
Considering the fact that nowhere is light literature in such 
demand as on shipboard, the likelihood is that such an 
enterprise would not only prove feasible, but remunerative 
to those embarking in it. 


HAT we live in an age of progress, compared to which 

our fathers were strangers, may be verified by the 
statement of Mr. Butler, at the banquet of the Interna- 
tional Typothetz, that the art of paper making has reached 
a point where a tree may be cut down, made into paper 
and turned out as a newspaper in thirty-six hours! 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XXXVI.—BY S. W. FALLIS, 

EVERAL of the cuts of views of cities in Sebastian 
S Munster’s cosmography, first published at Basle in 
1550, folio in size, contain two marks or imprints, one of 
the designer or draftsman, the other of the engraver, 
the latter being frequently accompanied with a representa- 
tion of a graver and sometimes two gravers. The imprint 
**C.S.,’’ with two gravers, is supposed to be that of 
Christopher Stimmer, a Swiss artist, who is generally 
described as a designer and engraver on wood. The cuts 
bearing the mark “‘ H. H.,’’ are ascribed to Hans Holbein, 
but they do not bear the least resemblance to his style of 
execution, and the claim is only founded on the mere fact 
of their bearing the letters which correspond with his 
initials. 

Many writers in discussing the question (Albert Durer, 
Lucas Cranach, Hans Burgmair and other old German 
artists, the engravers or only the designers of the cuts 
which bear their marks) assert that the mark of the en- 
graver is usually distinguished by the representation of 
a graver accompanying it; while the graver undoubtedly 
distinguishes the identity of the engraver, it is not com- 
mon for the engraver to introduce this further evidence of 
his being the engraver, and fully ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of the cuts, bearing imprints between 1550 and 
1600, do not bear this distinguishing feature, and on these 
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it is exceedingly doubtful to which the imprints refer, the 
designer or the engraver. 

The cuts in the cosmography are generally poor in 
design, and coarse and indifferent inexecution. The cuts, 
however, are not identically the same in all the editions, 
which were several times reprinted between 1550 and 
1570. Those substituted in later editions are more credit- 
able in execution. Jackson gives some examples and 
lengthy descriptions of the cuts as to merit and demerit, 
also his new feature of engraving maps, using type inserted 
in the blocks for the names of towns, countries, rivers, 
etc., termed ‘‘logographic printing,’’ which met with 
moderate success, only, however, in point of reducing 
expense, as they were in no wise superior to the maps pre- 
viously engraved wholly on the wood. 

Walpole describes Dr. William Cunningham, a phy- 
sician, practicing in Norwich, as an engraver, and in his 
book entitled, ‘‘ The Cosmographical Glasse’’: ‘‘ Some 
of the p/azes are said to have been engraved by the doctor’s 
own hand.”’ 

Properly speaking it contains no /azes, as all the illus- 
trations are printed from wood engravings. It was printed 
by John Day, in London, 1559, with an ornamented title 
page, and in a large bird’s-eye view of Norwich is the 
mark “‘ J. B. F.,’’ with something like a tool for engraving 
represented between the B. and F., which would indicate 
that the mark was that of the engraver. The principal cut 
is a portrait of the author, and it is altogether more prob- 
able that some of the cuts were engraved by John Day, the 
printer, than by Dr. Cunningham, the author, for a cut at 
the end of the book bears the initials ‘‘J. D.,’’ and also 
some of the large initial letters in the book have the same 


imprint. 

In a book printed by John Day, in 1567, he says that 
the Saxon characters used in it were cut by himself. 

Of all the books printed in England during the reigns 
of Queens Mary and Elizabeth, those from the press of 
John Day generally contain the best executed wood cuts, 
and if he was not actually the engraver of the cuts bearing 
his initials, it cannot be doubted that he possessed better 
taste in such matters than any other printer of the period. 
Some of the large ornamented letters printed by him are 
much superior to anything of the kind that had previously 
appeared in England. 

In the ‘‘ Book of Christian Prayers,’’ which goes by 
the name of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book,’’ printed 
by John Day in 1559, there isa portrait of her majesty 
kneeling on-a superb cushion, with upraised hands, engaged 
in prayer. The book is embellished with wood cut borders 
of great spirit and beauty, representing among other inter- 
esting and comprehensive scenes and allegories, some of 
the subjects of Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death.”’ 

The progress of the art at this period is too intricate to 
follow in minute detail in these zofes ; suffice it to record 
the fact that during this period many ornamental and 
pictorial initial letters and illustrations of marked improve- 
ment in both design and execution were introduced by the 
principal German, French, Italian and English printers in 
their publications. From the invention of typography, as 
the type then used was a close imitation of handwriting, the 
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illustrated initials or capitals formed a striking contrast to 
the comparative fac simile type, and, owing to the bold and 
pleasing effect thus produced, became very popular, and was 
frequently introduced with pleasing results. 

As the capitals in Roman characters used in Italy did 
not admit of much graceful flourishing or ornamentation, as 
is the case with the German and Gothic letters, the printers 
of that country toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
began the introduction of flowers, figures of men, birds and 
quadrupeds as backgrounds to these large initial letters, and 
from 1520 to 1530 this mode of ornamentation was very 
popular in Basle, Geneva and Zurich, and to this custom is 
undoubtedly due the origin of the alphabets of the ‘*‘ Dance 
of Death.’’ Subsequently, however, the Italian engravers 
carried this general style still further, and introduced elab- 
orate landscape backgrounds in connection with their 
initials with artistic and pleasing effects, a style which has 
never been lost sight of with engravers and publishers, as a 
means of adding extra luster and artistic beauty to publica- 
tions of artistic merit, and at the present day these orna- 
mental initials are extensively used, and by their use many 
gems of art, literature and mechanism are brought to our 
especial notice and comprehension. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
INCOMPETENT PRINTERS. 
BY A. DE FOLLETT. 

N a late issue of a Chicago journal, in ‘‘ Notes by an 

Old Printer,’’ there appears the following : 

Nobody can deny that our trade is afflicted with a horde of incom- 
petents who have about as much right to call themselves printers as 
they have to be termed savan/s. It is often the case that these fellows 
have fair natural abilities, with at least the average education of work- 
ingmen. Yet they fail to make good printers. 

That such is the case, all will admit. But instead of 
lamenting this to be deplored state of affairs, I have 
thought it might prove of interest to suggest a remedy. 

One reason why there are so many unskilled or par- 
tially learned printers lies in the fact that we have no 
thorough apprenticeship system, and in this, I think, we 
have the whole thing in a nutshell. 

I am in favor of industrial education, and think it 
should be either taught in our public schools, or that such 
schools should be founded, where all mechanical trades 
could be learned. I wish we could have them, and in 
plenty, too, for in them, in looking forward to the future, 
I see the solution and cure for many evils that now exist, 
and for which there can be no other remedy. 

At Anteuil, in France, which is a suburb of Paris, there 
has been founded a school for apprentices. In this school, 
no less than two hundred and fifty boys or young men, as 
the case may be, learn the industry best suited to their 
taste, without constraint as to their choice. But it is to 
the printing department of this school that I wish to direct 
attention. The office keeps in constant employment one 
hundred apprentices, who are under the direction of 
twenty-five teachers or foremen. 

A stranger on entering the composing room is surprised 
at the silence and quietness maintained. ‘This is a feature 
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worthy of adoption in all printing establishments, as it is 
absolutely essential to correct work. This silence seems a 
point of honor with the apprentices. They should be 
seen at the case handling type, with an activity and skill 
worthy of praise, only speaking to their tutors as occasion 
may require. 

The pressroom employs twenty-five apprentices, who 
are controlled and educated by some of the best pressmen 
of Paris. At the sound of the steam whistle the little 
world is at its post; some ‘‘make ready’’ the forms 
received from the compositors; some ink and prepare the 
rollers, while others place the stock that is to be printed 
upon in position. On signal from the supermtendent the 
presses are started, and the whole room wakes into life and 
activity. Everything is done thoroughly and with care. 

Binding is one of the branches taught in connection 
with printing, and is the preliminary step which is obliged 
to be taken by all who desire to become printers. If at 
the expiration of three months spent in the bindery, the 
apprentice does not wish to make it his permanent occu- 
pation, he is allowed to pass into the department for which 
he thinks he has the most aptitude. 

In connection with the school there is a type and 
stereotype foundry, which supplies the type and plates for 
the whole establishment. The foundry gives employment 
to ten apprentices. 

We have good printers in this country, as good as can 
be found in any part of the world; men learned in the art, 
who love it for what it is, ‘‘the art divine.’”’ It is in the 
future that the danger lies. With no suitable apprentice 
system of education, who is to replace the thoroughly 
learned printers fast dying out? Only by such schools as 
the one I have so poorly described at Anteuil. 


Written for Tur INLAND Printrer.—All rights reserved. 


THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


BY H. G. BISHOP. 


4. PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION. 

HERE are few subjects upon which there is more 

diversity of opinion than that of punctuation. Learned 
men—authors, editors, printers, schoolmasters— all agree 
to differ as to what should constitute the rule for accu- 
rately punctuating a printed work. Books that have been 
written on the subject, have sometimes been held up as 
being themselves examples of bad punctuation! ‘There- 
fore, it is not pretended here to lay down any infallible 
rules, but simply to give a general idea of the subject, such 
as will be of service to those who purpose learning the 
printing business. If it were in our power to suggest such 
a system of punctuation as would meet the views of all the 
different factions, it would entitle us to the everlasting 
gratitude of compositors, for they, above all others, suffer 
from the present laxity and indefiniteness which prevails 
among writers for the press. 

It often happens that an author does not attempt to 
punctuate his copy, and the compositor will do his best 
to make up for the author’s negligence; then the proof. 
reader has different ideas to those of the compositor, and 
changes the punctuation accordingly, and the compositor 
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has to make the changes in his own time. ‘Then when the 
author gets the proof he thinks that certain other changes 
are necessary, and makes the punctuation entirely different 
from that of either the compositor or reader. 

We will now give a list of the various punctuation 
points, and explain their several uses; for some of them 
serve a variety of purposes ; all of which the compositor 
should be thoroughly familiar with. 

Comma (,). This marks the shortest pause in reading 
and writing, and is used to divide the several clauses of a 
lengthy sentence. Although it is but a small point, it 
causes the compositor more trouble than any other; there- 
fore, in setting up copy which is not punctuated, he will 
find it more profitable to use commas sparingly than too 
profusely ; at the same time he should use them where 
requisite, as the omission of a comma may entirely change 
the meaning of a sentence. ‘Take the following as an 
example: ‘‘The troops landed, and killed a hundred 
negroes.’’ Now, if the comma were left out after the 
word ‘‘landed,’’ the sentence would have a different 
meaning, making it appear that the troops first landed the 
negroes and then killed them. Commas are also used, in 
conjunction with apostrophes, to denote extracts or quota- 
tions from cther works, conversational matter, etc. This 
is done by inverting two commas at the commencement 
and placing two apostrophes at the end of such passages as 
are quoted. There should always be a thin space between 
the quotation marks and the word they precede or follow. 
Where a quotation occurs within another quotation, a 
single comma and apostrophe must be used; and if both 
quotations end together, a thin space is necessary to divide 
the single apostrophe from the double. Commas are also 
used in catalogues and other such works instead of the 
word ‘‘ditto,’’ by placing two of them under a word which 
needs to be repeated. 

Semicolon (;). This is used to mark a longer pause 
than the comma. It will be seen that two points (the 
period and comma) are used to make this sign, the mean- 
ing of which is that what has gone before is complete in 
itself, but that what follows is connected with it and is 
dependent upon it. A thin space should always be put 
before this point, and extra space after it. This remark 
applies also to the colon, exclamation and interrogation. 

Colon (:). This is the next longest pause, and being 
made of two periods, means that what has gone before is 
complete -in itself, as is also what follows, and yet that 
they are intimately connected. This point is also used in 
other ways, such as after the words thus: as follows: the 
following: Dear sir: etc.; also in reference to Scripture 
quotations, as, ‘‘John 22: 16; Matt. 14: 4;’’ and in 
many other ways. 

Period (.). Besides being used to close a sentence, 
the period is also used in cases of abbreviations, such as 
Mr., Dr., Cr., Jno., etc.; but when used as an abbrevia- 
tion mark it does not affect the punctuation. Such abbre- 
viations as, Tom, Ben and per cent do not need the 
abbreviating period, for they have themselves become 
words; the same is true of rst, 2d, 3d, 4th, etc. The 
period is used to separate decimals from whole numbers, 
as, 5.055 and $104.05. It is also used after enumerating 
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figures or letters, as, ‘‘ I have two good reasons: 1. I can- 
not give my attention to the business; 2. I have no money 
to invest in it.’? Some authors make their sentences so 
long that twenty commas and several semicolons are used 
to one period. Others break their writing up into short 
sentences and use almost as many periods as commas. 
The compositor has to punctuate so as to make sense, and 
he often finds it hard to do this with a piece of badly 
written copy. 

Exclamation (!). The name of this point suggests its 
use. It is placed after every sudden or abrupt exclama- 
tion, such as, Oh! Ah! Alas! Hush! Bravo! Hurrah ! 
or an expression of surprise, as, How wonderful! Mar- 
velous! How beautiful! The exclamation point is some- 
times repeated, to give greater effect, as, ‘Selling off 
below cost!! Great sacrifice ! !!’’ 

Interrogation (?). This point is always placed after a 
question. It is sometimes used in the middle of a sentence 
in connection with a doubtful word, or where the author 
is speaking ironically. ‘‘ The report furnished by the com- 
pany shows that Mr. Waters (Walters?) was among the 
killed.’’? Or, ‘* The abuse heaped upon me by Mr. Smith 
in his religious (?) journal is simply the result of personal 
spite.’’ 

Lim dash (—). This has come to be used by many 
writers as a punctuation mark. It is used in parenthetical 
sentences, and in writing which has many disconnected 
sentences. It is also placed after a colon, thus:—, the 
following :—, etc. The dash is generally used after side- 
heads, and also before authorities at the end of a paragraph. 
It is sometimes added to the common points to lengthen 
the pause or supply the want of an intermediate point, to 
show emphasis, or to mark transition. It is also used 
where a sentence is abruptly broken, as ‘‘ Sir, you are a— 
But, no matter, I will not commit myself.’’ 

A postrophe (’). This is used as a quotation mark, in 
conjunction with the comma (as already stated), and has 
a variety of other uses besides. It is a sign of abbrevia- 
tion, as in don’t, won’t, we’re, o’er, thro’, and in many 
other similar cases. It also shows the possessive case, as, 
man’s, woman’s, etc. 

Parenthesis (). The chief use of the parenthesis is to 
inclose a sentence which is inserted in another sentence 
for the sake of strengthening the argument or point to be 
demonstrated, but which could be left out without break- 
ing the sense of the original sentence. For example: ‘‘ The 
defendant alleges that before the death of her husband 
(not after his death, as stated by the plaintiff) Mrs. 
Jones signed the agreement,’’ etc. Parentheses are also 
used in other ways, but in all cases the punctuation is not 
affected by them, and points should be placed just as they 
would be if no parenthetical matter were there. A good 
many compositors appear to be in doubt as to this, and will 
often put a comma before and after such parenthetical mat- 
ter, which is decidedly wrong ; for if they were to lift out 
the parenthesis, and the words which are inclosed, they 
would be left with two commas instead of one. For exam- 
ple: ‘‘ The proceedings, as stated by Blackstone, (Chap- 
ter III of Commentaries), were all written,’’ etc. Now if 
the parenthetical matter were lifted out and the other 








words closed up you would have two commas left. The 
comma after ‘‘ Blackstone’’ should not be there. Some- 
times a few words may be put in parentheses at the end of 
a sentence, and the compositor is puzzled to know whether 
the period should be put inside or outside. It should be 
outside. But where a complete sentence is added, and 
parentheses are marked, then the period should be inside. 
A few examples may be of service here, as it is well that 
this point should be thoroughly understood. 

*¢ Aconite (Monkswood ).—For all feverish and inflam- 
matory affections (with thirst and dry skin), pleurisy, neu- 
ralgia and rheumatism (generally the result of cold). (See 
also Belladonna. )’’ ‘‘ Deposit required (except from mem- 
bers of the A. P. A.).’’ ‘‘ Reformed Church, Bedford 
avenue (E. D.); Rev. C. Terhume.”’ 

Brackets [| ]. These are used in some works, though 
not often ; but, as regards punctuation, the same remarks 
apply to them as to parentheses. They are used princi- 
pally in dictionaries and other books of reference, and are 
often used in jobwork in a variety of ways, as, [22], [over], 
[see back]. 

LHHyphen (-). This is also used principally in diction- 
aries, to show the divisions of words by syllables, but is 
used in several other ways besides, as when a word is 
divided at the end of a line and also in compound words. 
With reference to the latter it may be well to give a few 
examples. A phrase is generally made a compound word 
when it expresses a complex idea rather than two or 
more distinct ideas, as, ‘‘ There is pretty ten-year-old, 
rosy-cheeked, golden-haired Mary.’’ ‘ The tree-and- 
cloud-shadowed river.’’ ‘‘ Twenty-one ten-dollar bills.’’ 
‘¢Time-tutored age and love-exalted youth ’’ is very differ- 
ent in meaning from ‘‘ Time tutored age and love exalted 
youth.’’ 

With regard to capitalization, which is closely con- 
nected with punctuation, there is great diversity of style 
among authors, some requiring that they be used freely 
and others disregarding them except for proper names and 
the beginning of sentences. But the following rules will 
be likely to cover the ground, so far as it affects the edu- 
cation of the compositor. 

They must always be used in the following cases :— 

1. At the commencement of a sentence, after a period 
and after exclamation and interrogation points, where such 
points close a sentence. 

2. For all proper names, such as Chicago, Charles, 
British, French, United States, Europe, Atlantic, Pacific, 
Captain Jones, etc. 

3. For names of publications, public buildings, clubs 
and institutions. 

4. At the commencement of each line of poetry. 

5. For the days of the week and for the names of the 
months. 

6. For all pronouns and titles that have reference to 
the Deity, such as His, He, Himself, Thou, Thine, Mes- 
siah, Sun of Righteousness, Savior, Lord, Almighty, 
Supreme Being, Providence, etc. 

7. At the beginning of quotations from other works, 
such as, ‘‘We are reminded of the words of Burns: 
‘Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 








mourn.’’’ But there are exceptions to this rule, as in the | 


following quotation: ‘‘ Shakespeare says that ‘ conscience 
doth make cowards of us all.’ ”’ 

8. At the commencement of each line or paragraph in 
displayed jobwork. 

Besides the cases enumerated, there are many others in 


which capitals should be used ; some of them imperative | 


and others optional. 


Many authors like to have capitals put to the words | 


which express the subject upon which they are writing. 


For instance, when the subject is Free Trade, those words | 


would be capitalized ; so, if it were Protection, or Astron- 
omy, or Mathematics, or Ancient History, such words 
would have capital letters. 

Then capitals are needed for the pronoun I, the inter- 
jection O, and the exclamation Ah ! 

In catalogue and circular work, capitals should be used 
pretty freely, for not only do they help to bring out the 
salient points, but they improve the appearance of such 
work, and enliven an otherwise flat page of matter. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that punctuation and 
capitalization are intimately connected, and compositors 
will do well to study both together. There is much more 
in them than appears at first sight, and we have only just 
opened up some of the leading points as guides for further 
study. It remains for the reader to follow along the lines 
laid down until he reaches a fuller comprehension of this 
important subject. However, like everything else that is 
worth learning, it calls for patience and perseverance 
before it yields all the benefits and rewards which it 
contains. 

We shall now pass on to the more practical and 
technical part of our subject, giving a description of the 
various implements and appliances to be found in the 
composing room, with their names and particular uses, 
showing the different kinds and sizes of type and their 
relation to each other, explaining the meanings and uses of 
commercial and other signs, references and accents, and 
also give instructions in learning the boxes, distribution, 
composition, correcting, making up, imposition and 
tabular work. 

But let no beginner think that he can afford to pass 
lightly over what has gone before and plunge at once into 
what is to follow. ‘This is too often done by those who are 
anxious to commence setting up type before they know 
anything of the previous education which is necessary to 
make a competent compositor. Such persons go to swell 
the ranks of that unsatisfactory and unprofitable class called 
‘amateurs !”’ 

There is perhaps a sense in which all beginners are 
amateurs, but the class referred to will be nothing but 
amateurs to the end of their days, because they have never 
taken the trouble to learn the rudiments of the business, 
but have commenced at once to practice what they do not 
understand. ‘There is the same difference between them 
and printers as there is between quacks and doctors — the 
latter have passed through a proper training and obtained 
their diplomas, while the former have substituted presump- 
tion for knowledge and trickery for legitimate title. 


(To be continued.) 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 
NO. II.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 

I’: need hardly be said that lithography, copperplate and 

similar modes of engraving are not adapted to this end. 
Not only are they too expensive, but the printing cannot 
be done in connection with type. Occasionally supple- 
ments are printed in this manner, but of course on a differ- 
ent press, and of necessity they must be ordered some time 
previous to their use. 

Neither will all forms of relief-line engraving answer 
the purpose. In wood engraving the artist must draw his 


| ss . . 
| design on the block reversed. He does this either as 
| a wash-drawing or ‘‘pen and ink,’’ as line drawing is 


| technically called. 


The wood engraver then proceeds to 


| cut away those portions that are not intended to print. 








In the latter instance, removing all but the lines, and in 
the former translating the tones into lines. Of necessity 
this is slow work, and when the engraving is finished and 
the proof taken, unless the engraver has had a great deal 
of experience, the result is apt to be much different from 
the original. In modern times the portrait or object is 
often photographed directly on the wood. ‘This is better 
than drawing, but is also subject to change in engraving. 
When the wood cut is finished, but few impressions can be 
taken from the soft boxwood, and where the form must be 
stereotyped before going to the press, an electrotype must 
first be taken, as the heating in the steam table would warp 
the cut out of shape. For these reasons, and the fact that it 
is the most expensive of all methods, wood engraving is but 
little used for newspaper illustration. A few agencies make 
a practice of engraving portraits of the leading public 
characters in this manner, and selling electrotypes, but 
this is the extent to which it is employed. 

In photo-engraving the design is first drawn on card- 
board, either right-handed or reversed, photographed, 
and the negative placed over a glass plate covered with a 
layer of sensitized gelatine. It is then exposed to the 
light, which renders the gelatine insoluble at the lines, 
and the balance washed away with warm water. A cast is 
then taken of this plate in plaster of paris, and melted 
stereotype metal poured on the cast. This gives an engrav- 
ing in low relief, which must afterward be touched up and 
routed out by the engraver. The main fault lies in the 
relief, which, even with touching up, is never sufficient 
for the rough presswork of newspapers, and the method is 
also so slow and expensive that it is never used for news- 
paper work. 

In wax engraving a thin copper plate is covered witha 
coating composed principally of wax. By means of 
peculiarly shaped tools, the artist cuts through the coating 
and draws his design. Unlike wood engraving, he draws 
it right-handed as it will print. The low spaces are then 


| built up with wax, and a thin shell of copper deposited on 


this matrix by means of electrolysis. This shell is after- 
ward backed with metal and mounted like an ordinary 
electrotype. The main defects are that it takes too long 
a time to make the electrotype ; that considerable time is 
taken to become an expert, and that for graphic work the 
artist cannot readily gain his effect as it differs consider- 
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ably from drawing on paper. ‘The advantage is that type 
can be pushed into the wax, thus saving the time it would 
require to do fine lettering. For this reason its use is con- 
fined to map and. diagram work, and is seldom brought 
into use in a newspaper office. 

In many ways zinc-etching is the ideal method. Asin 
photo-engraving the design is first drawn on cardboard, 
and the negative photographed from this. The surface of 
a piece of sheet zinc is then sensitized, and exposed to 
the light under the negative. It is then rolled up with 
printers’ ink and roller. Wherever the light has entered, 
the ink will ‘‘ take,’’ while the rest of the surface, wet from 
washing, will remain free. Powdered resin is then dusted 
over the plate, and adheres to the ink. The plate is heated 
for a moment over a gas flame, melting the resin and cover- 
ing each line of the drawing with an acid-resisting coating. 
The large white portions of the engraving, as well as the 
sides and back of the plate, are now coated over with asphal- 
tum, and the plate placed in a box containing a diluted 
solution of nitric acid. This is rocked to allow theacid to 
touch every part equally and prevent air bubbles from 
forming. After a few minutes the plate is taken out, dried, 
again dusted with resin, heated, and etched. This is 
continued several times until sufficient relief is obtained. 
Each time the resin runs down a little further on the side 
of the line, as well as covers the top, and thus protects it 
from being undercut. If this precaution was not taken 
the lines would become ragged, and would not print 
cleanly and sharply. However, sufficient relief for print- 
ing cannot be obtained in this manner, and after the plate 
is etched the low parts are routed out with a routing 
machine. The thin zinc plate is then mounted on wood 
or metal, and is ready for printing. 

Compared with wood and photo-engraving, zinc-etch- 
ing is much cheaper and better, but though it takes less time 
it still requires several hours to produce a cut after the 
engraving is finished, and unless the work is very slowly 
and carefully done the lines are not sharpand clean. A new 
plant costs several thousand dollars, and requires at least 
two skilled workmen to operate it. At night time electric 
light can be used, but this lengthens the time considera- 
bly. Unless a paper has a very large circulation, the 
expensé involved is too great. 

The last method is the ‘‘ Star Engraving Plate’’ pro- 
cess. In this a thin, black steel plate is covered with a 
white, chalky composition, and the artist draws through 
this by means of tools similar to those of wax engravers, 
exposes the background, and shows his engraving exactly 
as it will print. Like wax engraving, he also draws right- 
handed, but’unlike it he cannot push type through to the 
surface. After the drawing is finished, the plate is put into 
an ordinary stereotype box, and hot metal poured on it. If 
the composition has not been scraped too thin, all that is 
necessary to make it ready for the press is to saw it to its 
proper dimensions. The principal advantages are that the 
cost of a plant is merely nominal; the cost of producing 
the engravings is much less than by other methods, and 
the time taken in producing the cuts is, by far, less, being 
practically confined to taking the stereotype casts. ‘The 
disadvantages are that the drawing cannot be reduced by 








photography, as in zinc-etching, to secure fineness, and 
that the work is a little dusty, the loose powder having to 
be removed by the breath. 

As will be seen by the above, newspaper illustration is 
practically limited to the ‘‘ Star Engraving Plate’’ process 
and zinc-etching. 

In the next issue we will speak of drawing, and while 
the same general rules apply to both processes, special 
reference will be made to drawing on cardboard, as for 
zinc-etching. The mechanical part of this method requires 
a long and faithful apprenticeship under a skilled operator 
and expensive apparatus, and will therefore not be treated 
at length in these papers; but in the ‘Star Engraving 
Plate’’ process, it is so intimately connected with the 
artistic part that a few paragraphs will be devoted to this 
subject. 





ESPARTO FOR PAPER. 


Very little is known about esparto by the paper manufacturers of this 
country, but in England the peculiarities of its treatment are well known. 
It is regarded as especially desirable that the esparto grass should first be 
overhauled in a shed near the mill, and cleared of most of its dust, roots, 
weeds, etc., before being placed in the boiler ; though many manufacturers 
do all this purification after the bleaching and boiling. But it must be 
better to work a clean fiber throughout, than to run the risk of discolor- 
ing it by treating it with sand, roots and weeds. ‘These also absorb 
some of the caustic soda and waste it. In England the inspection of 
esparto is somewhat neglected in the manufacture of the cheaper papers ; 
in fact, the price is so low that it has to be neglected. The paper man- 
ufacturers of this country may be glad that they don’t have to use 
esparto grass, and that they have plenty of wood and stronger fibers 


instead. 





TRANSFERS FOR ZINC-ETCHING. 

A new method of preparing transfers for the zinc-etching process 
has lately been introduced by Jaffé and Albert of Vienna. With the 
usual method of making transfers in greasy ink, it happens, sometimes, 
in transferring the developed greasy image to the zinc plate, that the 
lines or dots of the image will be crushed and become broader. ‘To 
prevent this, Jaffé and Albert have modified the process in the following 
manner. The image on the bichromated paper is developed in the 
usual manner with greasy ink, but, after the paper has been dried, it is 
dusted with a powder, consisting of a mixture of asphaltum, colophony 
and wax; then the whites of the paper are freed from any adhering 
powder with the aid of a pad of cotton, and an alum solution is applied 
in order to tan the gelatine on the paper, so that it may become hard 
and not give way afterward in the transferring process. The transfer 
is now warmed to a certain degree and transferred to the zinc plate. 
It is not necessary to coat the print with greasy ink, and this is impor- 
tant. In this case we have aresin image on the metal plate, which 
offers sufficient resistance, so that we may commence with a strong first 
etching, by which the finest dots and lines of the image will all be pre- 


served. 





HE WAS WANTED. 


** You say you want my daughter,” said the proprietor of a New 
York newspaper to a young man who was sitting nervously on the edge 
of a chair and wiping his feverish brow with a trembling handkerchief. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you spoken to her of this matter?” 

“« She — she has referred me to you.” 

“Ts your affection for her deep and sincere? ”’ 

“Sincere!” gasped the young man. “I pledge you my word I 
haven’t slept a wink nor eaten a mouthful of victuals for six whole 
weeks for thinking of her.” 

“ George,” said the father, after looking at hima moment reflectively, 
“T think you may come into the family. I need a young man of your 
capabilities to swear to the circulation of the paper.” 
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24 PoINT. Two-LINE PICA OBELISK. 


~ EASTERN RAILROAD 
Daylight View of Sand-Clad P ail 


36 POINT. THREE-LINE PICA OBELISK. 


NEGLECTED Monument 


ALL COMPLETE 


THE MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN Co. PHILADELPHIA. 


PATENTED APRIL 10, 1883. 
9 POINT, THREE-LINE EXCELSIOR KITCAT. Price, $1.25 


* HEDGEHOG # PORCUPINE » 
* Salesmen- of- Quills, -Needles-and-Pointed- Instruments & 
1234567890 


12 POINT. Pica K1ITCAT. Price, $1.55 


* INDUSTRY # FRUGALITY » 
& Household - Providers - and - Accumulators t& 


«Weeki CLERICAL. Meeting ie 


« PIONEER. ‘Siatesne fo 


36 POINT. THREE-LINE PICA KITCAT. 


* Round. POLE 


48 POINT. Four-LINE PICA K1ITCAT. Price, $6.00. 
PATENTED JA 9, 1884. REGISTERED, No. 24,025. 
18 PoINT. THREE-LINE NONPAREIL MONKISH, 


SEOLOGIGAL LABYRINTHS. 
Travels in Pennsylvania Mines w# faverns 


1234567890 


24 POINT. Two-LINE PICA MONKISH. Price, $2.60. 


TOXICOLOGICAL 
Vegetable a Mineral Medicines 


36 POINT. THREE-LINE PICA MONKISH, 


bllver (ine PRODUCTS 


WITH FIGURES 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co., AGENTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Printing Office 
should be with- 
out this Valu- 
able Machine. 
t+ 
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AA Mechanical Griumph ! 
Without an Equal ! 


HE ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 
has yet been made. 


The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 
ing Distributor, combined with the Disk and Fountain, 
which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a jarge 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
cannot spring in the middle. 

The Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready. 
The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 

A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
ing the same distance at every turn, 

This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine--strength, accuracy, dara- 
bility, beauty and convenience. 





SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.—Chase 8x12 inches inside, with Fountain, - - - $ 225.00 
No.2— “ 10x15 “ . -- - 300.00 
No.3.— “ 12x17 “ Z = <4 - - - 350.00 


With one set (4) rollers complete, one set (4) roller stocks, 
one roller mold, hand roller, oil can, two wrenches, and 


MANUFACTURER, 


—_- M7 E. German St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 











ike bach ene anmieaal : THR NAW STYLA 
Printers’ Materials Co. 


279 Front Street, NEW YORK. 








——DEALERS IN—— 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THR NAW AND 


LIGHT WEIGHT STEREOTYPES. 











These cuts are made of a white plastic substance, discovered for this purpose 
by this Company, and mounted on the best Mahogany. They are more durable 
than electrotypes, and weigh from 50 to go per cent less ; hence a great saving to 
Advertisers in postage as well as convenience in handling. Send for specimen cut. 








ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE NEW 


ENAMELED WOOD TYPE. 


This is wood type with an enameled surface (patent applied for), superior to 
all other kinds of wood typein that it does not absorb ink. All colors can be applied 
without change of form. Send for specimen book showing all popular faces in , ein 


Five Sizes Made: 13X19, 1X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 





this material. 
This type can be produced of any size in the Most ELazorate Fancy Pat- 

TERNS at the lowest plain wood type prices. GO R D O N P R ESS y \ O R KS 
It presents the advantages of metal type without its weight or expensiveness. 


Printers wishing their own special designs can have them executed to order. The | No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


latest fancy metal type designs can be produced in all wood type sizes. 
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THE BaGiey & Szwatt Co., Watertown, N.Y. 


No. 5 “COMPLETE” PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE PRESS. 


The CoMPLETE PREsS is built in the same size as the Country. 
The form rollers cover the entire form. It has our new combination 
screw distributer, four angle rollers with riders, color back fountain, 


tapeless delivery, extra card delivery, new gripper mechanism, springs , 


adjustable at each end, and spring ¢rif. We furnish with this press 
one set compo rollers, roller mold, cylinder packing, steam fixtures, 
wrenches, etc. 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 

Form, 28 x 44 
eee! © a 
23 X 33 


No. 4.— Bed, 33 x 48, 
No. 5.— ‘* 29x 42, 
No. 6.— “ 28x 38, 


No. 1.— Bed, 38x 54, Form, 33 x 50 
No. 2.— ‘f 35x52, «30 x 48 
34 X 50, “29 x 46 

This press can be run at a higher rate of speed without springs 
and with /ess noise than any other Country Press. We furnish with it 
two full sets of roller stocks, sapeless delivery, new gripper mechanism, 


rubber blanket or hard packing, wrenches, etc. 


Compo rollers, $15.00 per set. Steam fixtures, $50.00 extra. 


JOB AND NEWS PRESS. 


TWO AND FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. FRONT DELIVERY. 


This press is extra heavy, and is designed to do good work at high 
speeds. They have all the advantages of the ‘‘ Complete,” with the 
addition of withdrawing underguides which effectually prevents 


NEW YORK OFFICE,— 57 Beekman St. 








wrinkling the sheet, particularly when printing “rule” or “border.” 
They are built in the following sizes: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38 x 54 Form, 33 x 50 Speed, 1800 per hour. 
“ “ “ 


No. 2.—  35.X 52 32 x 48 2000 

No. 3.— “34 50 = 29 x 46 = 2100 = 

— 4-— , 33% 48 fa 28 x 44 pe 2200 - 
oO. 5.— 29 X 42 24X 3 2500 = 

No. 6.— 28 x 38 « 225 

No. 7.— ‘‘ 24x30 < ‘9oaas 


JOB AND BOOK PRESS. 


TWO OR FOUR ROLLER, TWO REVOLUTION, 
No. 3.— Bed, 35 x 50, 


Form, 30 x 46 
No. 4.— “ 29x 42, gi 


’ 24 x 38 


Form, 37 x 53 
~ 33% 50 
This press is simple in construction, and has great strength and 
rigidity of impression; the rollers cover the entire form. It delivers the 
sheet in front, printed side up, in full view of both feeder and press- 
man; it has cylinder trip, spring throw-off, retreating front and under- 
guides, new gripper mechanism, removable fountain knife, adjustable 
feed gauges, perfect register, shifting angle rollers, distribution un- 
equaled except by our Book Series; ¢he form rollers can be put in or 
out of contact with both form and distributer by a single movement of 
a lever; the new bed motion permits the press to be run at a speed 
limited only to the ability of the feeder. 


No. 1.— Bed, 41 x 57, 
No. 2.— “ 38x54, 





THE BOOK PRESS. 


This style has all the advantages of the “Job and Book,” and are 
what we term “ Double Enders,” having two fountains and distributing 
apparatus. Distribution unequaled by any press in the world. This 
series built in Same sizes as the Job and Book Press, 


THOS. H. SENIOR, Agent. 
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abcock Printing Press Mfg. Co’s 


-> > Dam Ginter, lao-heoktkk ———————— 
== and Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring : : : 


All our Standard Presses have the following Patented Improvements : 


Ist. Our still Gr7pper Motion, which registers perfectly. 5th. Roller or Journal Bearings, securing the following advantages : 

2d. Air Valve for removing the spring when desired, and invariably | (@.) Amy single roller may be removed without disturbing the others; 
restoring it when starting the press. (6.) Ad the rollers may be removed ana replaced without altering 

3d. The Shie/d, which effectually protects the pis/ons and cylinders | their “set”; (c.) When desired, the form rolls may be released from 
from paper, tape or other substances, which might otherwise fall | contact with the distributer and type, without removing the rolls from 
upon them. their bearings. 

4th. The Piston, which can be adjusted to the size of the cylinder, 6th. Our reversing mechanism, which gives the feeder ex/ire control 
so that any wear of either the cylinder or of the piston can be readily | of the press, and effects a /arge saving in time, and also insures the 
and accurately compensated. The adjustment is easy, positive and | greatest possible number of perfect sheets. 
perfect, and renders the apparatus air-tigh/, a most important consider- 7th. Our fositive slider mechanism, by which the slider is kept in 
ation, inasmuch as any escape of air, whether through a valve or | the correct relation to the bed at all times, and thus a perfect impression 


around the piston, reduces the resistance, and thus impairs the efficiency | secured. 









































of the mechanism. 
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From the Warren, Pa., Ledger, of Nov. 20, 1885. | Office of the Times, Lima, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1886. 

There may be a better press than the ‘ Sranparp” built by the Babcock Bazscock Printinc Press Mec. Co.:— Gentlemen,—Some months ago 
Printing Press Mfg. Co., of New London, Conn., but we have not seen it. The | we bought from Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, one of your 
No. 6 ‘STANDARD’ ’ recently placed in our office, by the above company, is entirely | “‘SranpaRD”’ Presses, which has been in constant use in our office ever since, and 
satisfactory. It runs without jar over 1,800 impressions per hour; a1,500 motion | gives perfect satisfaction, We have used presses of many styles, but never operated 


is slow. Two thousand can be made easily without injury to the machinery. _ that —— so many good og as your ‘‘SSTANDARD”’ series. It is a first- 
. r class machine in every respect, and yet so simple as to be easily operated and capa- 
From Fuller & Stowe Co., 49 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, Mich., March 3, 1856. ble of doing the finest kind of work. Our press (a No. 2) is capable of running as 


- ra > 7 Te _ 
og eal I we yg — Mr«. Co.: t sage h Your — of oo 27th many sheets per hour as the feeder can place properly. In fact, it is just the press 
came to hand, and same day your new vibrating attachment. e consider ita | we were looking for, and we would not exchange it for any other press in the market. 





great improvement over the old style. We are much pleased with the operation of 
the machine, and shall add another of your make as soon as our work will warrant it. Very respectfully yours, i 
Yours truly, FULLER & STOWE CO. O. B. SELPRIDGE, Manager The Times Co. a 
BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 
Nos. 115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. ' F ' 
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PRINTING INK 


WORKS. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 Sansom St. PHILADELPHIA. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
66 SHARP ST., 


198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


BALTIMORE. 
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Miwifion & ‘Suite 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Holly Wood Type, 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


“HOLLY WOOD TYPE 


STILL THE CHEAPEST.” 


oe placing your orders for Wood Type, 
write to us for estimates) HOLLY WOOD 
TYPE will remain as heretofore, 7H CHEAPEST 
IN THE MARKET. Send us a list of what you are 
in need of, and we will show you that you can save 


from 25 to 75 per cent. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SeEconD-Hanp MACHINERY. 


Importers of 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES.| ~ycne CapmnETS. STANDS 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 
TELEPHONE 1745. 


GHIGAGO. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


338, 340, 342 Dearborn St. | 


_ Printing Presses, Printing 


| CHICAGO 





RDERS 
PROMPTLY 
FILLED. 


FARMER, _ & (CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman 1 St. 


STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. 





——"T'YPE FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 
OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND / (PP pe QUALITY 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL, DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied th at we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own. or the “‘ point system,’ 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 
Bre: 
| Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. {“yos4 


BRANCH. Monroe St. 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR, BOSS!” 


Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, 
3y the Crosscur & West ENGRAVING Company, 907 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


FROM MAINE. 


To the Editor: BANGOR, Maine, December 7, 1887. 

Your valuable magazine reaches us on time each month, and is 
perused and subscribed for by most of the printers of this city. 

I notice that you have from time to time reproduced the work of 
some of the too numerous amateurs. Some of the specimens published 
were, indeed, worthy of praise (?), at least from the source from which 
they emanated. 

Only the other day, the writer came across a circular (a copy of 
which is inclosed) announcing the fact that a new printing office, the 
“ Eastern Star,” is about to be started (sprung) on the unsuspecting 
public, which is, indeed, a masterpiece in its way; so being somewhat 
curious about the matter, looked about for specimens of their work, and 
was rewarded in finding two business cards, which are also inclosed. 
If you can present them to your readers, would be pleased to have you 
them 


” 


do so, for by so doing you will materially aid us in “rooting 
from the locality. 

Fortunately there are but few amateur shops in our midst; four 
would probably include the most prominent ones together with the one 
already mentioned. 

At this writing, Union No. 156 is making preparations for its 
annual meeting and banquet, to be held December 10; this is always 
looked to with interest by the employers and employed. Being just one 
year old, we have already been heard, and now have in our ranks 
nearly all the printers of the city. 

Our union has received invitations to attend the annual banquet of 
Portland Union, No. 66, and a number of the boys have signified their 
intention of complying therewith. aa b 





FROM UTAH. 

To the Editor : SALT LAKE City, November 30, 1887. 

Trade here at present is only fair, but as the holidays approach it 
will in all probability improve. But take it all in all, business has 
been very good during the past summer, some of the offices adding new 
machinery and type to their plants, the News Company taking the lead. 
They have, within the past year, added two Potter presses to their 
already extensive plant; one a four-roller, two-revolution book press, and 
the other a two-roller, two-revolution news press, at the cost of nearly 
$7,000. T. H. Nelden & Co., job printers, come next on the list, hav- 
ing put in a new steam engine and two Peerless jobbers, besides several 
new fonts of type. The //era/d has put in a large boiler for the pur- 
pose of heating their large building, as well as running the new engine 
they have just purchased. ‘They are also going to put in a Campbell 
two-revolution news and job press, one of the new series, next month. 
It is also rumored that the Juvenile /nstructor,a Mormon publication for 
young people, and J. H. Parry & Co., contemplate putting in new Camp- 
bell presses. So you see things are looking up somewhat. Another 
good step in the right direction is an organization known as the Salt 
Lake Printing House Association, composed of the proprietors of the 
various printing offices, for the purpose of advancing prices on job 
printing, a project which was sadly needed, as prices were so outrage- 
ously low that there was scarcely any profit for the printers, and, as a 
matter of course, they were unable to pay their employés fair wages. 
A constitution and by-laws have been drawn up and signed with but 
one or two exceptions, and it is to be hoped they will follow suit. There 
has been considerable talk of a new evening paper starting, but the dis- 
astrous fate of the others seems to have had a somewhat chilling effect 
on the would-be journalists. There is, no doubt, a good field for an 
evening paper if the right men take hold, as there is only one now in 
the field, and this is a city of nearly 30,000 inhabitants. 

There is talk of a big boom striking this city next spring, and 
things seem to indicate that such will be the case. A chamber of com- 
merce has been organized, and they are about to have published an 
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illustrated pamphlet of ten or fifteen thousand copies, describing the 
resources and attractions of Salt Lake City and Utah Territory. D. C. 
Dunbar & Co., of Omaha, put in a bid for the work, but the general 
desire is to have it done at home, even if it does cost a little more. 

A weekly journal, 7he Salt Lake Enterprise, was started up last 
August, for the purpose of booming the resources of Utah, but the pro- 
prietor seems to have a hard time in getting his paper out, it having 
missed several issues, because the needful was not forthcoming 
Whether or no he will succeed time alone can tell. It is to be hoped 
he may, as he is laboring in a good cause. I saw an article in your 
October issue that the printers of Chicago were going on a strike for the 
We are ahead of you, as nine hours constitute a 
Eee 


nine-hour system. 
day’s work here, and have done so for a great many years. 


HOW TO MAKE A TINT BLOCK. 
To the Editor : ELGIN, Illinois, November 25, 1887. 
Believing that it would prove of interest to a large number of your 
readers, I desire to describe a method for making a patent leather tint 
block, one of the best tint blocks in existence, rivaling lithography in 
quality of effects produced and durability, being practically indestructi- 
It is very easy to make 





ble, never wearing out or losing its surface. 
ready on the press, and being elastic, will not indent the paper by the 
strongest impression. It can also be produced in the shortest time. It 
is as follows: Always use the thickest leather. Select a piece of patent 
leather a little larger than the printing surface desired. Take a piece of 
board (pine preferred) seven-eighths of an inch in thickness ; cover one 
side with ordinary glue ; lay the leather on this glued surface, enameled 
side out, and place under gentle pressure till the glue is “set.” Then 
cut the leather.to the size and shape desired, peeling off that which is not 
(I place the block in paper cutter, and cut leather 
If, however, the tint block 
desired is not of square design, proceed differently in the finishing. 


expected to print. 
and board at once, leaving no shoulder.) 


Take an impression on a sheet of hard paper, using considerable ink. 
Transfer this impression to the surface of the leather, by placing it on 
the leather carefully, and rubbing it with the balls of the fingers. 
Bronze the transfer and your design will stand out beautiful and clear. 
You can then easily cut away the proper part with a knife or a pine 
engraving tool. 

By the way, all printers should have both hardwood and pine 
engraving tools, if only a few of each. Dealers in these goods should 
place them before the craft through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Some months since the Szzferior Printer presented some designs in 
tint blocks made by stereotyping on cloths. Very good process, but 
many of the effects can be made much easier, cheaper and quicker. 
Substitute for patent leather a leather known as English enamel, and 
It has a rough surface and gives beautiful effects. 
Calfskin can be used for tint 


proceed as above. 
Remember and always use thick leather. 
When I discover any more new wrinkles, 
I have tried eight-ply 


blocks when not too oily. 
and you have the space, I will describe them. 
cardboard tint blocks, but the suction of ink and rollers pulls the card- 
board slowly off and ruins the work. I have yet to see cardboard 
having sufficient cohesion to resist the rollers. 

Fraternally, 1 Re eel 


FROM HARTFORD. 


To the keditor : HARTFORD, CONN., December 11, 1887. 

The discussions on the apprenticeship questions are very interesting, 
and the claim embraced in the resolution offered at the recent conven- 
tion of employing printers, by Mr. Bard, of Memphis, to the effect that 
“the standard of efficiency of workmen is becoming lower yearly,” is 
not at all flattering, either to the employer or the employed, for certainly 
one is as much to blame as the other in this matter. 

If anything it is more the fault of the employer. This is not “work- 
men’s prejudice,” but belief, founded on observation. For instance, in 
this city, a boy, bound to learn the trade on a prominent daily paper 
(and what boy caz learn the printer’s trade on a daily paper?) was, 
after having served his time, discharged as inefficient. ‘This is, indeed, 


a “state of things.” If that boy was inefficient at the end of four years, 
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at what time during his apprenticeship was this fault discovered, the 
first year or the last? Whose fault was it that he is inefficient, and whose 
fault is it that there is one more botch in the world ? 

And this instance is but one of many. So long as he is an appren- 
tice, the boy (though he has not mental capacity for any work higher 
than stevedore) can be of some profit to the employer. But let him 
attain his majority and demand journeymen’s wages, and he is sent out 
to join the great army of “subs” willing to work for anything, which 
means almost nothing. r) 

So if we are to return to the long apprenticeship system, let there be 
a period of probation, at the end of which, if he prove efficient, let his 
apprenticeship begin. But it is very doubtful if the long apprenticeship 
system can be successful, simply because of an inborn antagonism of 
our boys against being bound at all. 

In Hampshire county, Massachusetts, are several towns, coming 
under the provisions of a will which provides that any boy, binding 
himself to learn any legitimate trade; the minimum term of service 
being from the ages of eighteen to twenty-one years, or three years of 
service is, under certain reasonable stipulations after he completes his 
term of service, entitled to $500 over and above all wages paid; the 
$500 being paid by an officer, elected in each town, under the con- 
ditions of the will. 

And yet, strange to say, that fund is steadily increasing, for the 
reason that not enough apprentices will bind themselves under its con- 
ditions. How much less likely they will be to bind themselves for a 
longer term, five or seven years, under conditions so much less favorable, 
is a matter which I leave for your own judgment. 

Respectfully yours, JE. 





FROM COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
To the Editor : CounciL BLurrs, December 3, 1887. 

In years past I was disposed to look upon the very advanced condi- 
tion of our surroundings as something of a matter of course; that the 
time had arrived for matters pertaining to this mundane sphere to assume 
the form we now find them in. But of late years the conclusion has 
come to me that our present conditions are due solely to energy and 
push all along the line. An acquiring mind must see and admit that the 
world has entered upon a protracted season of advancement, the limit 
of which not even the most imaginative reasoner can guess. Retrogres- 
sion is not probable, and is not to be considered even as a possibility. 

This advancement is not simply noticeable in the fields of mechanics 
and the sciences, but I think a correspondingly higher standard may be 
also claimed for notable speakers. Could the best orators of the present 
call from the long sleep an audience whom the most notable ancient 
orators dazzled with their brilliant rhetoric, the language of the latter 
would sink into commonplace prose when our nineteenth century orator 
took the rostrum. Oratory is a gift, not an education. This will bear 
me out in the assertion just made: That it is not at all unreasonable to 
conclude that the orator of the present day is vastly superior to his 
ancient brother, because the former has advantages in the way of 
education, and in every other manner, that the latter never so much 
as dreamed of, and that the modern speaker, as a ru’e, has turned 
everything to his own account. 

I may be considered by some as over-sanguine of the possibilities of 
the future when I say that I expect to see the day when more or less of 
the lighter transatlantic traffic will be carried through pneumatic tubes. 
The scheme is feasible, and the great cost is the only thing that will 
stand in the way of its consummation; yet I do not believe this will be 
so great as to make it impracticable. ‘The demand for rapid transit will 
overcome this obstacle. Passenger transit of this nature will be only a 
question of time after the system is once introduced for the movement 
of mail, ete. 

Abreast of the advancement in the departments of our surroundings 
before mentioned, temperance and the betterment of our general morals 
seem to have taken a higher stand. But the late war is too near us in 
the past for one to reach an unmistakable conclusion as to whether the 
betterment in this respect is perceptible, when we consider a long period 
of time, or not. To measure the drift of the world in respect to the 
condition of morals, labor, etc., long cycles of time must be taken as a 
unit. That is why I say the civil war is not far enough in the past for 











us to reach a very correct conclusion as regards this section of the globe. 
In Europe the tendency seems to be for the better. It is natural that 
the evils incident to a great strife should gradually die out, and this is 
put forward by many as showing the tendency of the times, that the 
world is growing better. I say that it is growing better, but very slowly. 
BENJAMIN. 


FROM AN OLD CHICAGOAN. 


To the Editor : BUENOS AIRES, September 28, 1887. 

Before leaving Chicago I promised a great many of your readers 
that I would write and tell them something of the printing offices in 
Buenos Aires, and those I visited on my route here. It is now two 
months since I arrived, and I have had ample time to visit most of the 
places and see how they do their printing here. I have been through 
all the newspaper, and a great many of the job offices, and find them in 
very bad shape. There are very few men here who know anything 
about making ready like we do in the States. Every man feeds the 
press on which he makes ready. There is not one office in this city 
where rollers fit to do good work with can be found. In some places 
they have not washed their rollers for months. ‘They do all their work 
with felt blankets and wet paper. ‘There is not a man in Buenos Aires 
who knows how to mark out an overlay, much less make a cut overlay. 
Nothing is known of hard packing. ‘The presses in use are mostly 
Wharfedales and Marinonis, and they are in most cases out of order. 
Some of them sound as if they would fall apart every time they are 
jerked on the impression. ‘There are some of the two-color Wharfedales 
in use here, and a few good German Augsburg presses in the cities of 
Brazil, and in some of the towns in the West Indies, but they are fifty 
years behind the times in the printing line, some of the papers being 
printed on wooden hand presses. ‘There is a four-cylinder press of the 
Marinoni make here in one of the offices, on which they employ nine 
men, four to lay on sheets and four to take them away after the impres- 
sion, and one to poke down ink and fly sheets. They have Marinoni 
perfecting presses on four of the newspapers, and single and double 
cylinders on the others. 

The largest circulation of any paper here is 12,000. The papers are 
all four pages, and twice the size of any paper published in Chicago. 
At present four of the largest offices are building new quarters, and are 
going to lay in new presses and outfits in general. One office, the one 
in which I am employed, is going to put in a perfecting press, to print 
telegraph blanks, and other work on which they have long runs. They 
also will lay in six of the latest and most improved presses, and have a 
large steel plate printing outfit on the way here, with which they are 
going to print the greenbacks or paper money for all the provinces in 
South America, and do all the government work for the Argentine 
Republic. At present I am printing the 5-cent postage stamps on an 
Augsburg press, and will put another form of 8-cent postage stamps on 
a Wharfedale as soon as I get it in such a shape as to register and 
distribute the ink properly. 

Smoking is allowed during working hours in all offices; the men do 
not use chewing tobacco like they do in the States ; I have seen but one 
man in town who chews tobacco. ‘The climate here is about like it is 
in Chicago, but we have no ice or snow. We have three holidays a 
month, on which we do not work. Most of the offices pay by the month. 
The wages here vary between pressmen’s and feeders’ wages pretty 
much as they do in Chicago, and living costs about one-third more. 

This is a country which American manufacturers of printers’ supplies 
ought to drum up, and flood with catalogues and price lists at once, as 
there is a big boom in the printing line here now, and there will be lots 
of new material bought. There is but one American cylinder press here 
now, and that is a broken-down Hoe drum, which has not been used for 
two years. The main thing about sending catalogues is that they must 
be fully illustrated, as the most of the proprietors cannot read English, 
and with illustrations one can explain to them the advantages over 
inferior machines of European make. American manufacturers might 
find it to their interest to write to me and send catalogues. 

I would also like to inform those writing from the States that mail 
matter which has not the required amount of stamps is in many cases 
not delivered. So correspondents can govern themselves accordingly. 

Respectfully, M. A. MILLER. 
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FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor : Detroit, December 8, 1887. 

Matters typographical are moving along smoothly. The nine-hour 
movement was settled in a neat way, and the reduction of two hours 
per week without reduction of pay is appreciated by all those directly 
affected. As will be noticed, Detroit gained more than any other city 
in the United States where there was any opposition. Good feeling is 
and has been existing between employer and employé. Isn’t it far 
better to have a good feeling prevailing than a continual wrangling ? 
and often about things so trivial that even small boys would not wrangle 
about, leaving aside men who are supposed to know better. 

Many questions are asked here in regard to the various strikes of 
late in the printing business, and are they really profitable to both sides ? 
It is hard to find one who will give a correct answer to this. Ought 
not a strike be the last means resorted to? True some proprietors have 
to be forced to submission, and too often some of these very ones were 
once employés themselves. But it makes all the difference in the world 
whose ox is being gored. 

The suggestion made in the Craftsman in a late issue, of an emer- 
gency fund, meets the approval of Detroit printers generally. It must 
be conceded that one of the objects of the Typotheti is to down unions, 
they being thoroughly organized and having abundant funds. Everyone 
knows that without money nothing can be done. But there is another 
side to this question which must also be taken into consideration. 
Would not such a fund be the incentive to numerous strikes on frivo- 
lous grounds? It is quite true, it must be admitted, that some men 
would prefer $7 per week and a “rest” to work, but this could be 
guarded against by strict rules. 

The action of Boston Union in revoking the card of one of its mem- 
bers for beating fellow-members, also meets the hearty approval of our 
members. 

But another question is also asked: Is there much difference 
between these professional “ dead beats ’’ and some of those who make 
it a practice to jump cases and afterward glory about it, and boast about 
getting even with some particular office, etc. Is there any fazrness in 
either instance? Don’t either one of them violate their obligation? It 
is all bosh for anyone to try and defend either of the above offences. 
It is a disgrace to the printing fraternity. 

J. L. Newkirk, a member of No. 18, has invented and applied for a 
patent on a very simple and useful device in a printing office —a galley 
lockup. It consists of a straight wooden sidestick, with a piece of band 
iron running the entire length of the side and fastened by small screws. 
A screw near either end of the stick and one in the center work later- 
ally, so as to press against the rim of the galley and lock the type 
securely therein. Mr. Newkirk designs manufacturing them. 

No. 18 passed a resolution asking our representative in congress to 
endeavor to have the wages restored to what they were prior to March 
3, 1877, and urging sister unions to ask similar requests of their repre- 
sentatives, for the government printers employed at Washington. 

The Ferguson printing office has been made a union concern, Mr. 
Ferguson saying that hereafter none but union men need apply. Several 
others have followed his example. 

Detroit Union lost two members by death this week. Charles 
Warren, for a long time night foreman on the Post and 77zbune, died 
last Sunday after a long and lingering illness of a cancerous nature. 
He was forty-five years old. Rollin J. Daley died last Tuesday night 
of quick consumption, aged about twenty-four years. He leaves a wife 
and child. He was a prominent member of the Detroit Yacht Club. 
He was last employed at the printing office of C. M. Rousseau. 

State of trade fair. POASL. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, December Io, 1887. 
The printers of the city, so far as employment, in the first place, and 
strength of organization, in the second place, are concerned, have no 
reason to complain. There is not the usual percentage of idleness at 
this season. Few idle printers are seeking employment. We have 
some, both job and newspaper printers, of course, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent with us, but there is not that pressure for employment which in 
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past years has weakened unionism and made steady wages precarious. 
All things considered, things are moving along swimmingly. The 
typographical unions are influential in nearly every office. Non-union 
men are hard to find. They congregate mostly in job offices where 
cheap work is done, and where a more or less unbusiness-like competi- 
tion is kept up with union job offices. The spirit of proselyting is 
still at work, and one after another is brought into the fold. There is a 
more friendly feeling now exhibited to non-union men, yet the lines are 
as closely drawn as ever when the question comes up. 

The pressmen’s union has gained in membership, and has now a 
stronger footing than it ever had before. Wages are stationary. In 
fact, year in and year out, there is very little change in any branch of 
printing. When the rut is once made it is very difficult to get out of it. 

You may rest assured if the projected movement to erect a monu- 
ment to Horace Greeley takes shape, that Philadelphia will not be 
behind. Halstead, Reid and Watterson started a movement soon after 
Greeley’s death. 

The convention of the Federation of Labor, to meet next week in 
Baltimore, will be attended by able representatives from Philadelphia. 
Old labor reformers (the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, who was 
one of the delegates) will remember the great convention held in that 
city away back in 1865, and when they recall what changes for the 
better have taken place since then, they will recall at the same time, the 
names of a host of heroes who have since laid down to their everlasting 
rest. 

Sylvis is gone, so is Armstrong and Hinchcliffe. Isaac Kline, the 
glass blower, still lives, now, at Fort Scott, Kansas. The old guard is 
thinning down, and still the battle goes on. Siney is at rest, but still 
the great battle, which he helped to wage, goes on against the giant 
combinations of capital that hold the coal regions of eastern Penn- 
sylvania in their relentless grasp. 

But to the present. I could fill a page of your neat journal with 
items, mostly personal, all newsy, of what is going on in this, that and 
the other office and jobroom and pressroom. Let me do all that up in 
a very few words, and say that a fraternal spirit is developing itself in 
this Quaker City, that does honor to it. Here old Ben Franklin sleeps. 
Here are the self-same old houses where the Knickerbockered worthies 
of colonial and revolutionary days did dwell and plot treason and rebell- 
ion against King George the Third. Yes, the same old houses. I 
was in one today, at 432 Market street, where Washington and his 
compatriots used to gather and discuss grave problems. 

The newspapers are all thriving. Our Bob Porter has, with some 
others, started the Press in New York, for protection, you know. Well, 
to all appearances, Bob will have a chance to do some tariff howling if 
Grover Cleveland means business, and nobody dares say he don’t. The 
Ledger basement has looked for weeks as though two or three machine 
shops and a foundry or two had been let loose and tumbled in there 
headlong. Mr. Childs is putting in the latest and best presses in the 
world, preparatory to a general improvement of his paper, if that is 
possible. The Zedger stands high, and its owner stands higher. Gen. 
Grant used to do his lounging in Mr. Childs’ snug little office on Sixth 
street. There all the visiting great men of our own and foreign coun- 
tries come to pay their respects to Philadelphia’s most noted citizen. 
The Press, that Colonel Forney made famous, is now run by young men, 
but honest ones. The 7Z7mes is run by Colonel McClure, who is an 
adroit politician, but who couldn’t pour the poison of Randall protec- 
tionism into the president’s ear. The Record is an out and out free 
trade organ, or rather revenue reform organ, and is owned by Colonel 
Singerly, who takes President Cleveland in his yacht once in a while. 
The Record has a circulation of over owe hundred thousand, and is still 
climbing. 

Business in this city and state is almost of booming proportions, 
notwithstanding we have twenty thousand coal miners on strike. The 
production is about up to what it was last year. All our great industries 
are thriving, and manufacturers are making fair, though not large 
margins. | 

In labor matters there is some unrest. An unknown coterie of 
knights is trying to induce local assemblies in the East to withhold 
dues on January I to squeeze out the general officers. Regardless of 
the merits of the dispute, these recalcitrant knights could not employ a 
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more effective agency to strengthen the order and increase the loyalty 
and regard of the membership at large for the general officers. Powderly 
is after the Western Union with a sharp stick and a head full of facts 
and statistics. 

The prospects for the coming winter and spring are very favorable. 
Business will be heavy unless unexpected checks should be received. 
Everybody feels and expresses confidence. Publishers are selling litera- 
ture of every variety freely. ‘The demand for fine art work is growing. 
All the steel engravers are very busy, and those engaged in the various 


J. M. D. 


processes are crowded with orders. 





FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
To the Editor : BUENOs AIRES, October 20, 1887. 
Seldom, indeed, have the printers of Buenos Aires been so busy as 
Every office has been pushed to its utmost 
Extra hours, in fact, are the curse 


during the past month. 
capacity, and overtime is universal. 
Employers would, if possible, find work for every hour 

In fact, the demand for hands in each branch of the 


of this place. 
in a man’s life. 
art is unprecedented. 

One million dollars of the proposed $3,000,000 capital of the South 
American Bank Note Company (Stiller & Laass) has been subscribed. 
To accommodate the new concern other premises are projected, the esti- 
mated cost of which is $120,000. They are sadly needed even now. 
The new building will be an immense structure, and, it is hoped, a 
model office, without a single dark corner in it. This embryo South 
American Bank Note Company, whose real existence, by-the-by, is 
likely to become certain fact ere another six months have elapsed, has 
secured the services of the distinguished artist, Fernando Schirnbock, 
member of the Academy of Beautiful Arts, Vienna. A handsome salary 
Thus comments Za Prensa, Septem- 
“ The great house of New 


graces the post, $500 monthly. 
ber 25, upon the organization now forming : 
York (American Bank Note Company), so celebrated in the world, 
will approach the Argentine one in magnitude, but not, it is expected, 
in the perfection of the works (?).” 

A neatly printed little book of fifty-nine pages is “ La Memoria del 
Trigésimo Directorio de la Sociedad Tipografica Bonaerense,” being the 
annual report of our printers’ union from May 25, 1886, to May 25, 
1887. At the close of the thirtieth year of its existence its total mem- 
bership was 394, against 370 for previous record. During the past year 
there had been sixty-three new members; twenty-six were expelled for 
non-payment of dues, seven had died, one separated and one was passed 
into the Montevideo Union. The revenue was $3,713.60, and expendi- 
tures $4,122.35. A revenue fund, however, amounting to $1,640.41 is 
carried forward. All things considered, the organization is in good 
state, prosperous and forging ahead. 

La Tribuna Nacional, whose present incommodious premises are on 
Bolivar, at No. 38, remove in early part of new year to the fine edifice 
being erected in caile 25-de-Mayo. They intend putting in a rotary 
news press. Cannot this be fromthe States? Catalogues should be sent 
to above first address. 

Stiller & Laass, San Martin 160; Mackern & Maclean, San Martin 
7; and £7 Correo E-spafiol, Piedras 126 —all remove to vast establish- 
ments some time during coming year, largely increasing printing mate- 
rial of every description. Send along the catalogue; for here is a good 
chance. 

La Prensa of August 25 (No. 5502) contained a well-written, two- 
column article on, and entitled, “Las Revistas Ingleses,” being an 
original and very creditable South American opinion on the leading 
English reviews and magazines. Same daily, in by-gone issues, has 
published some interesting studies on the newspaper press of. North 
America, under heading of “ La Prensa Norte-Americana.”’ 

Every month could be written a score of notices of firms in Buenos 
Aires putting in new printing machinery, material and type, all from 
French, German or English manufacturers; but they are not given, 


imagining their frequent repetition would be monotonous. When shall 


I have the really genuine pleasure of chronicling in every number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER the regular arrival of numerous and big consign- 
ments of such goods from the United States ? 

La Prensa again devotes a lengthy article to the leading reviews of 
The issue of September 13 contained a subject of some 


the world. 











It was a long review, named “ Las Revistas 
The writer, evidently a 


interest to northerners. 
Norte-Americanas,” and proved good reading. 
person of considerable literary talent and cosmopolitan knowledge, has 
in avery happy manner sketched a good description of North American 
reviews and magazines, yet in places makes some ludicrous errors ;_ but 
space being scarce, there is no room for reproducing. 

Among South Americans iithography has a strong hold. 
without exception, every printing office has this branch in full play. It 
seems to be as indispensable and inseparable as an imposing slab; 
stereotyping, on the other hand, makes quite slow progress. ‘The people 
regard it as a nuisance, and fail to see that any material saving is made 


Scarcely 


by the process. 

Very few of the millions of Latin America know what fine printing 
really is. Even numerous printing estab- 
lishment owners are in the same plight. ‘They call for quantity, and 
not quality ; in every instance must the latter be sacrificed to the former. 
“So long as it can be vead,’”’ say they, “ what more is wanted?” In 
these parts, at the present time, although undoubtedly things will get 
better in years to come, he commits a blunder who subordinates much 


They cannot appreciate it. 


and bad to little and good. 

Half a dozen firms in Buenos Aires can execute some exceedingly 
fair specimens of the typographic art, yet the following cases do not 
speak well for the printing community of Argentina’s capital: Mitre’s 
three-volume “ History of Belgrano,” published some six months since, 
had to be given to a Parisian firm (Mouillot, 13 quai Voltaire); the 
luxuriously printed wedding invitation card of a family on calle Florida 
was ordered in the French capital (name of impremieur forgotten, but 
believe was one Moitre), and a resident in Argentina’s chief city, a 
veritable connoisseur of fine printing, has had to send his commission for 
one thousand vstting cards (/) to America’s printer, De Vinne. Cannot 
even turn out a first rate visiting card! No! And yet a trial was 
allowed, the order being lodged with a firm hiving a solid reputation for 
excellence in general printing. What was the result? A worse speci- 
men of botched, debauched abortions it would be impossible to fall 
across. The customer instantly suspended further impressions, only 
one hundred having been printed of a “ visiting card,” the curiosity of 
which merits preservation. 

The foregoing are but isolated examples. 
amount of printing, that could be executed here, is turned out in Europe, 
simply on account of the lack of brain and material power among the 


Fact is, an immense 


Spanish Americans. 

Whatever may be the tendency in North America with regard to 
small, versus big pages, in Argentina there is a decided movement in 
having blanket sheets. September 12, Za Razon increased its size; 
September 20, Za Patria taliana made an immense bound to vastness. 
Besides this change, the Lyurian daily, at Florida 266, has installed a 
quantity of new French type, capping the whole with a Marinoni 
double-cylinder press (driven by a new two-horse power vertical “ Otto” 
gas engine), capable of printing 3,000 copies per hour. Average daily 
circulation is 6,000, being the highest of any Italian newspaper in South 
America. 

Since last May, Marinoni double-cylinder printing machines of 4,000 
to 5,000 capacity have been placed in the office of Za Capital and £/ 
Municipio, Rosario; Buenos Atres, La Plata, and L’/talia and La 
Tribuna, Montevideo (Uruguay republic). 

The first book printed in America was entitled “ Um Comprendio 
de la Doctrina Cristiana,’ impressed in the Spanish and Azteca 
languages, and compiled by Fray Juan Zumarraga, bishop of Mexico. 
The printing material and workmen were supplied by the sejior 
Cramverger, of Seville. An individual named Juan Pablos was the 
first compositor who crossed the Atlantic. 

After an interregnum of eighteen years, an official census of the 
population of the city of Buenos Aires was taken, on September 15, 
when it was ascertained that Argentina’s capital had 434,633 inhabit- 
ants. The figures on September 15, 1869, were 177,787; therefore an 
increase of 256,876. 

September 20, being with the Italians a red-letter day, the papers 
in that language came out in full trim. Two of the dailies were 
printed in colors. La Patria Italiana, as above mentioned, appeared 
greatly altered, and printed on that historic occasion 11,120 copies, 








heing, probably, the biggest circulation ever attained by an Italian 
newspaper this side the line. 

La Patria augmented its size on September 26, the number 1,792. 
Same paper contained on that day an interesting article entitled, ‘“ Las 
Revistas Alemanes.”’ 

American printing machinery is beginning to find its way to South 


America. Wee ee 


FROM ENGLAND. 
= [From our own Correspondent.] 
To the Editor : SHEFFIELD, November 22, 1887. 

At the time of writing my last letter a general depression surrounded 
the printing fraternity. During the past few weeks, however, business 
has shown very pronounced signs of improvement, and the incoming 
busy season will probably provide as much work for the typo as ever 
before. The printers’ engineers at Otley, in which printing and the 
manufacture of printing presses is the chief industry, are reported to be 
very busy —a fact which points out the increasing wide-awakeness of the 
ritish printer to the necessity of employing machinery of the most 
improved construction. 

Socialism is the chief topic of conversation in this country at the 
present time. ‘Thousands of the inhabitants of London are doing their 
utmost to disobey the established laws of our people ; much turbulence 
and irritation of public spirit is the result, which requires little further 
excitement to bring about open revolt. Instead of socialism making a 
favorable impression on the people, the prejudice against it is becoming 
more and more severe. Foreign visitors, on which the world’s metrop- 
olis depends so much, are only too anxious to remain on the continent. 
If such riotous conduct continues, doubtless the whole trade of the 
country will receive an irrecoverable check. ‘This class of men live far 
in advance of the times; the capitalists must and will hold the sway 
until such time as the working classes, by education and inventive 
genius, shall become their equals. Happily, the printing world of this 
country keeps almost entirely aloof from these misguided subjects — so 
different from continental nations, where the press and the printer are 
always the leading lights of similar sensational movements. 

There are many events transpiring daily which seem to prove that 
the average working man of today is very attentive (nay, even selfish) 
to his own interests, and resolutions are being constantly made which 
are decidedly far in advance of the age in which we live. At the recent 
Trade’s Union Congress, held at Swansea, it was resolved to take the 
opinion of all British unionists with regard to making an eight-hour day 
and a full Saturday holiday the legal limit of each man’s weekly 
employment, forty-eight hours thus constituting a week’s work, as 
against fifty-four now usually worked. ‘The workmen of this country 
are already far in advance of their continental brethren in this respect ; 
in France and Germany between sixty and seventy hours is considered 
a very reasonable week’s labor, though to an Englisman there appears 
much necessity for reform. ‘The adoption of this new idea would at 
once place England at an immense competitive disadvantage with the 
rest of Europe, and, leading to the downfall of our own, would mate- 
rially increase the prosperity of other countries. 

In consequence of this magnificent ideal, all the members of the 
typographical association are required to vote on the question : “ As the 
time arrived, all things considered, when should a further limitation 
of the hours of labor be sought for?” If an affirmative answer be 
given, it is also necessary to answer the following questions: “(1) Are 
you in favor of an eight-hours’ limit of the day’s work —total, forty- 
eight hours per week ? (2) Are you in favor of a total cessation of work 
on Saturdays ? (3) Are you in favor of parliament enforcing an eight- 
hours’ day by law? (4) Are you in favor of obtaining either of these 
privileges by the free and united efforts of the organized trades of the 
kingdom ?” 

Another very important question, undoubtedly the one to receive the 
greatest consideration, is: ‘‘ Would you be willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifice in your total week’s wages which such an alteration might 
It is necessary for you to bear in mind that in case of an 
The majority 


involve ? 
eight-hours’ law, all overtime would of necessity cease.” 
of workmen have a high conception of the need of reform, in many 
things, but few care to accomplish them at the expense of their pocket, 
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for that, after all, would be the inevitable consequence of the adoption 
be manifested in the 
This 


Is a great question of labor verses capital, and the next twelve months 


of this new idea. Considerable interest will 


decision arrived at, which will be made known early in March. 


even promise to be more eventful than the past, should this question be 
satisfactorily settled. 

From the last report it appears that the present number of members 
in the London Society of Compositors is 6,960, with accumulated funds 
amounting to £19,837. 
to 3,710 claimants for relief. 

The Typographical Association has now the names of 7,207 mem- 
The ordinary funds of the society amount to £11,788, 


During the past quarter £1,882 were distributed 


bers on the rolls. 
and, together with a superannuation fund of £6,259, brings the total 
funds to £18,047. 
typographers is in a highly flourishing condition. 

A startling fact of the appreciation in which American literature and 


Generally speaking, the society of provincial 


typography is held by our people in preference to that of English pro- 
duction, is that the sales of five American magazines, republished in 
London, almost exceed those of the twenty-five English magazines 
published in that city. 

Mr. Robert Hilton has resigned his connection with Messrs. Field & 
Tuer, the well-known publishers. Mr. Hilton has for many years edited 
the Printers’ International Specimen E-xchange, and as a recognition of 
his highly successful efforts in that capacity to the advancement of the 
“art preservative,” he was in the month of March last presented with a 
substantial testimonial of the appreciation of his services by the leading 
printers of this country. Mr. Hilton will in future take independent 
control of the “xchange, 310 out of probably 375 contributors to the 
ninth volume having so far signified approval. The number of American 
contributors to the next volume will exceed those of former years by 
three-fold. Perhaps the number of contributors may be increased to 
such an extent that more discrimination may be made in the selection of 
specimens, so that the individual who fixes his whole thought on the 
production of a piece of fine work, may be rewarded with something 
commensurate with his own efforts, and not, as is too often the case, by 
the work of a person who endeavors to crowd all the ornaments in the 
office into one sheet, with the addition of a huge display of colored inks, 
and this for no love of the art, but solely for the pecuniary value of the 
volume. 

Mr. Hilton will shortly issue the first number of a new trade journal, 
the British Printer. I feel confident that the new venture will be 
heartily welcomed and supported, and wish the new journal every 
success. 

The English journals in Paris are rapidly changing into American 
hands. A number of compositors have left London for the French 
metropolis, to be employed on James Gordon Bennett’s new paper. 

The number of volumes in the British Museum increases eighty 
thousand, annually. Already the authorities are beginning to find 
difficulty in shelving, and meditate the destruction of a number of usele-s 
works. 

The country is now inundated with an extraordinary number of 
supplementary gift sheets, given with the Christmas issues of all the 
best known periodicals and magazines. Some of these pictures are real 
works of art, and exhibit a wonderful development in the art of 
lithography in a very short period. 

A copy of the 7zmes has made a circuit of the globe in sixty-nine 
days, entirely under the British flag. It traveled by the Suez canal 
route to Yokohama, and thence via the Canadian line and Atlantic con- 
England certainly now enjoys a supremacy in the 
IMPRIMEUR. 


nections to London. 
power of communication. 


IN Russian printing houses no fixed salary is paid to printers. In 
many shops the work is given out in pieces, and the compositor puts in 
his account for what he thinks his work is worth. At the end of a 
month the account is examined, and a quarter, or sometimes even a half, 
is deducted by the overseer. Monthly payments are the rule, fortnightly 
ones the exception. Hard workers earn from £2 to £7 per month, 
according to their industry. 


for at the rate of sixpence an hour. 


Night or Sunday work is generally paid 
For piecework there are no fixed 


working hours; the average is about fifteen. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. L. T., Olathe, Kansas, asks: I would like to know why paper 
gets extremely warm by wetting it down. The better the quality of 
paper the warmer it gets. 

Answer.—We were not aware that such is the case, at least our 
experience does not confirm the statement. 


J. L. C., Pittsburgh, writes: Please state in your next issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, which is the correct punctuation, “ John Smith, Jr. & 
Co.,” or “John Smith Jr. & Co.” I say the first one is the proper way; 
a second party insists the second one is proper. By deciding this you 
will greatly oblige two subscribers. 

Answer.—The first is the more correct of the two according to the 
general custom, but to be absolutely correct, should have a comma after 
the word Jr. 

TD. C. W., Angola, Indiana, writes: I inclose you a photograph 
card, the name on which I printed with Levy’s quick drying book ink, 
but which, upon being put through a hot steel photo burnisher, blurred, 
and, as you see, the name was carried over the photo. I have a large 
job of these cards, and wish to avoid this difficulty. Will it be asking 
too much for me to request of you the information as to how these can 
be printed so that the burnisher will not remove or efface the ink? | 
have consulted all the sources of information at my command, and yet 
am in the dark. 

Answer.—The impression is foo Zigh¢, consequently the ink remains 
on the surface and blurs. Increase the impression and the evil com- 
plained of will be removed. 


G. A. K., of Akron, Pennsylvania, on November 28, writes: 
I have great trouble in getting black ink that will dry in a short 
time on heavy letters for posters, etc. Am using 30-cent news ink at 
present, but this will not dry sufficiently in a week’s time when folded, 
without rubbing. I have cut the ink with linseed oil, printers’ varnish, 
and other preparations, but it seems no improvement. I asked my old 
foreman; he didn’t know exactly, but thought balsam copaiba would 
do; tried that also, but then I might as well get high-priced ink as to 
use this. Can you give mea recipe for cutting the ink that will produce 
the desired effect on dry paper? by wetting, I suppose almost anything 
would answer. By answering the above through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, you would confer a favor upon me, as well as on 
some others who are using large wood type, and are in the same dilemma. 

Answer.—A good dryer for news and poster ink may be made by 
mixing one quart of spirits of turpentine with six ounces balsam copaiba. 
Add a sufficient quantity to the ink to thin it to a proper consistency for 


working. 


CORRECT REGISTER IN COLOR WORK. 

The London Press and News says: “The question is often asked 
why it is so difficult to get correct register in color printing. One of 
the main causes is the unevenness of the leather of the tympan. When 
the leather is uneven, it cannot fail to make waves and wrinkles in the 
transfers. Even though it may not be visible to the naked eye, a per- 
fect register cannot be made by such a tympan. Zinc is preferable; 
when put in smooth and tight, a far more exact register can be obtained, 
but the least unevenness in the zinc, arising from pulling over transfer 
on different sizes of stones, will reproduce the trouble. So far for the 
cause. As to the remedy: Use a smooth sheet of zinc as a backing 
sheet, besides having your tympan of the exact size for every stone; the 
first time, pull over with such a sheet of zinc for backing without any 
backing of paper. The register will be perfect, no matter how you may 
have put up your transfer.” 


TRANSFERS FOR ZINC-ETCHING. 


A new method of preparing transfers for the zinc-etching process 
has lately been introduced by Jaffé and Albert, of Vienna. With the 
usual method of making transfers in greasy ink, it happens sometimes, 
in transferring the developed greasy image to the zinc plate, that the 
lines or dots of the image will be crushed and become broader. ‘To 
prevent this, Jaffé and Albert have modified the process in the following 
manner: The image on the bichromated paper is developed in the usual 


| manner with greasy ink, but, after the paper has been dried, it is dusted 
| with a powder, consisting of a mixture of asphaltum, colophony and 
wax, then the whites of the paper are freed from any adhering powder 
with the aid of a pad of cotton, and an alum solution is applied, in order 
to tan the gelatine on the paper, so that it may become hard, and not 
give way afterward in the transferring process. ‘The transfer is now 
warmed to a certain degree, and transferred to the zine plate. It is not 
necessary to coat the print with greasy ink, and this is important. In 
this case we have a resin image on the metal plate, which offers 
sufficient resistance, so that we may commence with a strong first 
etching, by which the finest dots and lines of the image will all be pre- 


served.—Aritish and Colonial Printer. 


A VALUABLE TABLE. 


We are indebted to the London Printers’ Register for the following 
table of the point bodies now generally adopted in Germany, France and 
other countries of the European continent, for which it was specially 
prepared by a correspondent. This system is based on a scale of 133 
ciceros (corpus 12, or pica) to 60 centimeters : 








| Points Size in |No. of Ems Size in No. of Ems 

| “* | Inches.| per foot. Centimeters.| per meter. 
aS | Re eee I | .0148 | 810.7696 -0376 2660. 
Ye-CicerO ....+...seeeeee 1% .0222 | 540.5131 | +0564 1773-3333 
ome. asks wee anaes 2 | .0296 | 405.3848 | -0752 1330. 
Yf-Cicero ..... Seugeseow 3 -0444 270.2565 -1128 886.6666 
SPINIIANL c. <e wiowasaauss 4 .0592 202.6924 +1504 665. 

Ril Akeaeessuswes pane em 5 .0740 162.1539 .1879 532. 
Nonpatenle. 5... ..5.<00,<:0 6 .0888 135.1283 | -2256 443-3333 
CON isis ccanee eeneed 7 | 1046 115.8301 2632 380. 
SE SS ceabusnssauseesss H 8 | .1184 101.3462 3008 332.5 
POTENS acicee sess Saupe Sul 9 | .1332 90.0855 3383 205 5555 
ASEM cs sane co Genser to | .1480] 81.0769 +3759 266. 
LHOPIO: cs sahowshaunnse ss 12 | .1776 67.5641 -4511 221.6666 
oe eo | 14 | .2072 57-9151 +5263 19>. 
Beetiein co caeesesnansss ss 16 | .2368 50.6731 .6015 166.25 
Doppelborgis or 1% Cic- 

CIOS cocccessess ccoce 13 | .2664 | 45.0428 -6767 £47-9777 
NERS esa enaisne sane ss | 20 | .2960 40.5385 +7510 133. 
Doppelcicero........ OO | 24 3552 33-7821 +9023 110.3333 
Doppelmittel........ sow 28 4144 28.9575 1.0526 | 95 
Kleine Canon ..... seaeeh | 32 | .4763 25.3366 1.2030 | 83.125 
Canon or Dreicicero.. ..! 36 | .5328 22.5214 1.3534 | 3.8888 
Grobe Canon....... Sones “40 | .5920 20.2692 1.5038 | 66.5 
SEE AOAGENO vaicis aise eenws 42 | .6216 19.3050 1.5789 | 63.3333 
Kleine Missal or sree | | 

CLO ococcscccee seeeeeee 48 | .7104 16.8910 1.8045 55.4166 
MSO CIDENO: 6b 0'nw a eesee 54 | .7992 15.0143 2.0301 | 49-2592 
GSrosse Missal ; ..<.200065 60 | .8880 13.5128 2.2556 | 44.3333 
Rieme Sabon ......<000+ | 72 | 1.0656 11.2607 2.7-68 30.9444 


RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street N-W., Washington, D.C., who will send 
copies of patents for 25 cents each: 


IssuE oF NOVEMBER 1, 1887. 
372,410.—Printing Presses, Sheet-piling Attachment for. C. Haffner, Brooklyn, 
es Beg 
IssuE OF NOVEMBER 8, 1887. 
372,955.—Galley Support. Reversible. C.C. Blakeley, Albion, Mich. 
372,721.—Printing and Delivery Apparatus. Web. S.D.Tucker, New York. 
372,777-—Printing Machine. Color. C, R. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
373,023.—Printing Machine. Rotary. C. Kahler, Chicago, III. 
373,024.—Press and a folder, Sheet-assorting mechanism between a. C. Kahler, 
Chicago, IIl. 
372,712.—Printing Machine. Rotary. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
372,993-—Printing Press, J. Thompson, Hartford, Conn. 


IssuE OF NOVEMBER 15, 1887. 


373,236.—Printing Apparatus. J. Jacobson, Boston, Mass. 

373,119.—Printing Machine. F. Wuelfing, Detroit, Mich. 

373,421.—Printing Press Throw-off. H.Swain, San Francisco, Cal. 

373,222.—T ypographic Apparatus. Hand. M. Eck, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. 

373,353-—Printing Machine. J.C. Fowlerand E. A. Henkle, Washington, D.C. 

373,354.—Printing Machine. J.C. Fowler and E. A. Henkle, Washington, D. C. 

373,355-—Printing Machine. J.C. Fowler and E. A. Henkle, Washington, D. C. 

373,350.—Printing Machine. J.C. Fowler and E. A. Henkle, Washington, D. C. 


IssuE OF NOVEMBER 22, 1887. 


373,733-—Printing Machine. P. F. Auguste-Godchaux, Paris, France. 
373,426.—Printing Machine. Chromatic. F.C. Barker, Dublin, Ireland, 
373,487-—Printing Machine. Rotary. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 





373,649.—Printing Press. J. F. W. Dorman, Baltimore, Md. 
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Puotro-ENnGravinG Company, 67 Park Place, New York. 


“TAKING A REST.” 
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THE EDITOR. 
BEFORE. 
Who in his sanctum sits up late 
And strives with sentences of weight, 
To set to rights the affairs of state ? 


The editor—admire him! 


Who deftly molds the public thought ? 
For money who can ne’er be bought ? 
Who always for the right has fought ? 


The editor—respect him ! 


Who notes what great men do and say, 
And files obituaries away, 
When they shall die, to print next day ? 


The editor—revere him ! 


Who gives us cure for cough or cold ? 
Who suffers patiently and long, 
And seldom uses language strong ? 


The editor—don’t chide him! 


Who ignorance must ne’er confess ? 
Who knows of all things more or less— 
Or what he don’t know sure can guess ? 


The editor—consult him! 


When youthful talent seeks to rise, 
Who views its growth with friendly eyes 
Its merit quick to recognize ? 

The editor—oh, bless him! 


AFTER. 


Who doth good judgment sadly lack ? 
Who hath of taste not e’en a smack ? 
Who sent my little poem back ? 


The editor—confound him ! 
—THlailing’s Circular. 





THE PAPER MILLS OF THE WORLD. 


We are indebted to the “ Paper Mill Directory of the World,” for 
1887, published by Clark W. Bryan & Co., for the following valuable 
information : 

The paper mills of the whole country, not including pulp, number 
922, distributed as follows: New England, 291; Middle States, 342; 
Southern, 58; West, this side of the Mississippi, 205 ; the other side, 
26. New York has the largest number of mills, 205 ; Massachusetts 
next, 138; then Ohio and Pennsylvania, each 94; Connecticut 79; New 
Jersey, 39; Michigan, 33 : Illinois, 31 ; Maryland and New Hampshire, 
28 each; Wisconsin, 25; Vermont, 23; Indiana, 22, and Maine, 21. 

The number of separate companies, firms and proprietors, is con- 
siderably less than the number of mills, their number being 755 ; so that 
167 mills are joined with other mills in ownership. 

The chemical fiber mills of the country are 25, owned by 24 com- 
panies, and making 255 tons of soda fiber and a few tons of sulphite. 
Maine heads the list with 7 mills; Philadelphia has 5, New York 4, 
New Hampshire and Michigan 2 each, and Delaware, Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin, I each. 

Sulphite is beginning to be made, there being a mill at Monico, 
Wisconsin, and one at Alpena, Michigan, the latter making 12 tons a 
day. ‘There is also a new sulphite mill at Appleton. All these use 
the Mitscherlich process. The Ekman process has been in use in 
Providence, Rhode Island, by the Richmond Paper Company, recently 
failed. 

There are 150 separate wood pulp mills in the country, making 
about 710 tons of pulp. These are owned by 133 companies. New 
York has 47 mills ; Vermont, 22; Wisconsin, 16; New Hampshire, 12; 
Michigan, 9, and Maine, 8. 

The total number of paper and pulp mills in the country is 1,096. 

Canada has 42 paper mills, owned by 32 companies, and 22 pulp 


mills, making 64 together. 





Holyoke has the large number of 48 machines in use; Philadelphia, 
20; Bellows Falls, 15; Middletown, 13; Chatham, 15, all cylinders; 
Appleton, 12; Lawrence, 12, and 6 wet; Lee, 11, and 2 wet; Lockland, 
g; Franklin, 8, and 1 wet; Hamilton, 8. 

The United States has for a long time excelled every other country 
in the world in the number of its paper and pulp mills, and “ The Paper 
Mill Directory of the World” for 1887 shows that this fact is unchanged. 
Germany follows closely behind, but the number is nearly one-half made 
up of pulp mills, while in the United States the separate pulp mills are 
but a small fraction of the total number. 

Germany has 1,083 mills; France, 491; Great Britain and Ireland, 
394; Austria-Hungary, 357; Italy, 230; Spain, 95; Sweden, 81; the 
Netherlands, 65 ; Norway, 50; Russia, 46; Belgium, 37; Switzerland, 
34; Portugal, 16; Denmark, 13; Roumania, 3 ; Greece, 1; Mauritius, 1. 

In Asia, Japan and India each have 8 mills, and Syria has 1. 
Algiers has 3 mills, and Egypt 1; Australia,5; New Zealand, 2. 

There are 302 mills in England, 69 in Scotland, 14 in Ireland, 10 in 
Wales, and 1 on the Isle of Man. 

Mexico has but 8 mills; South America, 11, and the West Indies, 2. 

All Europe has 2,997 mills, or less than three times the number of 
the mills in the United States, though having six times the population. 
On the Western Hemisphere, outside of the United States, there are 35 
mills. Asia has 17 mills; Africa, 4; Australia and New Zealand, 7. 

The total number of mills in the world is 4,208, and there are but 
113 mills outside of the United States and Europe. Nothing more 
forcibly than this bespeaks the home of civilization in the world. 

Comparing Europe with the United States, the most noticeable facts 
are the large portion of wood pulp and chemical fiber mills on the con- 
tinent, and the prevalence of hand production. ‘There are more hand 
mills in France than in Great Britain, some of them even making straw 
wrapping paper and boards. ‘There seems to be little hand-made paper 
in Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
Switzerland; but it is more common in Italy and Sweden. In Treviso, 
Italy, there are 24 mills, all making paper by hand. In North America 
there is but 1 mill making paper by hand; in South America only 1, and 
that in Brazil. 





PHONOGRAPHIC “COPY” FOR PRINTERS. 


Thomas A. Edison is soon to put five hundred of his phonographs 
on the market. Regarding the practical use of this invention, he has 
this to say, and as he is generally correct in his statements it is well 
worth reading : 

“The merchant or clerk who wishes to send a letter has only to set 
the machine in motion, and to talk in his natural voice and at the usual 
rate of speech into the receiver. When he has finished, the sheet, or 
‘phonogram,’ as I call it, is ready for putting into a little box made on 
purpose for the mail. We are making the sheets in three sizes—one for 
letters of from eight hundred to one thousand words, another size for 
twenty-five words, and another size for four hundred words. I expect 
that an arrangement can be made with the postoffice authorities enabling 
the phonogram cores to be sent at the same rate as a letter. ‘The 
receiver of a phonogram will put it on his apparatus, and the message 
will be given out more clearly, more distinctly, than the best telephone 
message ever sent. ; 

“ The tones of the voiceon the two phonographs which I have finished 
are so perfectly rendered that one can distinguish between twenty differ- 
ent persons, each one of whem has had a few words. One tremendous 
advantage is that the letter may be repeated a thousand times if neces- 
sary. The phonogram does not wear out by use. Moreover, it may be 
filed away for a hundred years, and be ready the instant it is needed. If 
a man dictates his will to the phonograph, there will be no disputing the 
authenticity of the document with those who knew the tones of his voice 
in life. The cost of making the phonogram will be scarcely more than 
the cost of ordinary letter paper. 

“T have experimented with a device for enabling printers to set type 
directly from the dictation of the phonograph, and think that it will 
work to a charm. It is so arranged that the printer by touching a lever 
with his foot allows five or ten words of the phonogram to be sounded. 
If he is not satisfied with the first hearing, he can make it repeat the 


same words over and over again.” 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY, 





ITH the October number commences Vol. V, and to stimulate interest 

in the best printers’ journal published, we make this offer: Any one 

sending us five yearly subscriptions, we will place his name on our subscrip- 

tion list for one year; to any one sending us ten yearly subscriptions, we will 
present a bound copy of either Vols. II, III or IV, and pro rata. 

We have a few copies of Vols. II, III and IV, bound in half Russia, for 
sale at $3.00 each. We pay no express charges on these. We can supply all 
back numbers of Vols. II, III and IV, except No. 4, Vol. III, at 20 cents each, 
or $2.00 for each file, postage prepaid. 


Subscription, per year, . . .. . . . « $2.00. 
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MAY NOW BE OBTAINED AT RETAIL AND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID TO 


F. WESEL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


in all kinds of Printers’ Materials, 


11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Sole agents for THE INLAND Prinrer for New 
York and Brooklyn. 
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Herry (. Shepard & Co. 


Successors to SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
PRINTERS, 
183, 185, 187 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 


The typography of this journal is a sample of 
; our work. 








| ADVERTISING CARDS, ETC. 


| FANS, PANELS, CALENDARS. 


|THE BAKER PUBLISHING CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
113 ADAMS ST., - - CHICAGO. 








BRANCH oF 
Chas. T. Baker, Agent, Philadelphia, 
W. H. Lyman, MANAGER. 





We publish and import our own goods, and printers 
will do well to send for our price lists and discounts to 
the trade. Mention this paper. 


Price list of hand scraps, bevel and small cards, on 
application. 

















We assure all customers that what we undertake to 
do shall be of the best quality, at prices as moderate as 
good material, original designs, careful workmanship 
and thorough superintendence can be afforded. 

Orders filled and sent to every state in the union. 

Please send copy for estimate and receive samples 
of our work before placing your orders. 








ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Fairmount Printing Ink Works. 


J. K. WRIGHT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 



















LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS 


in AS. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 














Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. 
E. W. COPAGE, Manager. 











H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 














Nove.ttigs, CHromos, Fans, CALENDARS, Etc. 





196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 





Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 
APPLICATION WITH YOUR BUSINESS CARD. 





A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 
etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 





| R. S. GRISWOLD, 
EDITION BOOKBINDER. 


N\ 






Especial attention given to Orders for Case Making, Stamped 
Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


S. E. corner Van Buren and Clark Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO. 


MERCHANTS IN 


: Amateur Photography 


—AND— 


PHOTO -ENGRAVERS, 


Supplies 










185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. . 


Send for Catalogues. 
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CINCINNATI, O. 


EBESTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, 


== 9 oe ea, 


Oldest and Largest nti Riane in the West 


AULT & WIBORG, 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 MONROF ST., CHICAGO. 














Send for Price List and Specimen Book 











: Not the ‘‘ Oldest,’’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 


the West COMBINED. 








ESTABLISHED 1804. 


INCORPORATED 1883. 
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BRANCHES— { 


TRADE Mark. . 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. f 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., 


527 Commercial Street, - - - 
45 and 47 Rose Street, - - . . 


Charles neu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS 2 VARNISHES. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
- NEW YORK. 





Western Branch House— 40 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of eee Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, rst and 1sth. $2.00 per 
annum, Singlecopiestocents. As Zhe United States 
Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Journal reaches all 
buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 

interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and advertise- 
ments solicited. Address 

JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 

Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 


‘<The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Conpositors and Pressmen. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, anaienanie O, 





Subscription in Advance. 





One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, . . 50cts. 


-~ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 





12 Centre Street, New York, by 


The Lithographer Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line, 


PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 





PAPER AND PRESS. 


Pertaining to Paper and Printing, and the field of 
Publishers, Lithographers and 





supplies for Printers, 
Manufacturing Stationers 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per annum. 
Specimen Copies, 20 cents. 


-aper and Press is the recognized organ ot the 
Paper, Printing and kindred industries of which 
Philadelphia is the great center. 

W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 


25 S. Sixth street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


THE ART AGE. 


Two dollars a year. Twenty-five cents a copy. 





A Special Department devoted to the Interests of 
PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 





Beautiful Supplements every Month. 





POSITIVELY NO FREE SAMPLE COPIES. 





Address ART AGE, 





74 West Twenty-third St., NEW YORK. 





THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 
Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 
PuBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PUBLISHERS. 
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GeoXWather's Sons 


Ferntiag Inks 
bo down St 
Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 


CARTER, RICE @€ CO. 


(CORPORATION.) 





CARRY A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


| PAPER AND CARDBOARDS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR STATIONERS, 








PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 





WRITING PAPERS, LINENS, POSTER, MANILA, 
LEDGERS, BOOR, BLOTTING, NEWS. 

















-SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 








Western Agent: H. B. BROOKS, 
Paper Warehouse: BOSTON, MASS. 153 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., manufacturers, 62 Longworth 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


BOOKBINDER. 
W. B. Conkey, 163 and 165 Dearbornstreet, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 

. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
‘The ‘‘ Cranston”’ Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing Presses, all sizes. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 Williamstreet, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

W.G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty Power Press, and Printers’ 
Supply House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 


street, Paterson, N. J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


. W. Ostrander, manufacturer of Electrotype Ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 


streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat’’ Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of Paper Folding Machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. Office, 
150 Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, New York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 


B. Thalmann, St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115'to 2121 Singleton street ; office 210 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 








INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches—527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 
Book and Fine Cut and Colored Inks. 


J. K. Wright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. “ Peerless,” “Clipper,” an 
“* Jewel”’ Presses, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 


(4 sizes) and Pearl Presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
‘The new style Gordon press. 


J. F. Dorman, 217 E. German street, Baltimore, Md. 
The Eclipse, Baltimore Jobber and New Monu- 
mental. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monrce St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’ Job 
Press. 


The Liberty Machine Works, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 


The Model Press Company Limited, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 
Improved Model Job Press. Three sizes, $6s, 
$100 and $175. 


The Universal Printing and Embossing Press, 
143 Nassau street, New York. John ‘Thompson. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


C. R. Carver, corner Third and Canal streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 33 Beekman street, New York. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles; 
«* Jewel’”’ cutters, two styles. 


J. W. Ostrander, Agent for Dooley Paper Cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. A. Noyes & Co., ‘‘ Rival’? Paper Cutter, Mystic 
River, Conn. 


St. Louis Hel <7 Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 

Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
chicago. 

J. W. Butler Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


Fowler & Brown, room 4 Home Insurance Building, 
La Salle street, cor. Adams. News, Book, Litho- 
graph, Writing, Covers; Cardboards, Writing 
Manilas and Envelopes. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co.,Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark St., 
Chicago. ‘The largest house in the West. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world. 


see ge og Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


At 235 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., you can 
obtain a list of new and second-hand printing 
presses and material that will astonish you for real 
bargains, H. A. Mantey & Co. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 

Ed A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealers in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturers of roller composition. 
Rochester agents for THe INLAND PRINTER. 

F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 

‘Type, Tools, Presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hooper, Wilson & Co., Baltimore, Md., manufac- 
turers. Second-hand presses and materials always 
in stock. 

John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY.—Continued. 








SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
New York. or 


Andrew Van Bibber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. | Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
| cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
street, Chicago. 


to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest | 
manufactory of Printer’s Tools in the world. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 1o Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
: tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 
L. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New | 


Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. | 
TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., r1o Fulton street, and | 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine 


- , 726 Sansom street, Philadelphia. smith, I 
C. H. Burchard, 72 ansom stree iladelphia street, Clacieasll, Okie. | 


3est recasting composition, 30 cents per pound. 
A. W. Lindsay Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park | 
Place, New York. } 


Buffalo, N. Y., Type Foundry, N. Lyman’s Sons, | 
proprietors, 36 West Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. | 


H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The ; : 
} best ane nt and old style composition. Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, Boston, | 


Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. 
John Buckie, p | ae & Co., 421 Dearborn Street, Chi- Chas. ae Cary & Co., Baltimore Type Foundry, 116 
cago. East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


C. W. Crutsinger, 207 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. L. Hart, 77 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 


| 
| 
| 
Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. ‘The ‘‘Standard”’ and the ‘‘ Duradle.”’ 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 


MACHINES. New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Geo. R. Blakely ible, Witness Ce, Pi. | ee —. Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
° ’ B ? 1 

Numbering Machines for Checks, Orders, Paging, aan — 
etc. Metal Bodied Type, Self Inkers, Daters, etc. 


Circulars free. 


| James Conners’ Sons, Centre, Reed and Duane 


| streets, New York. 


John Ryan & Co., S. W. corner South and German 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


——- Type Foundry, 175 Fulton street, New 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


The Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
Printers’ Novelties, 15 Park Place, New York. 


The Union Type Foundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston, Central, Cleveland and 
Manhattan Foundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
Send for catalogue, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid Type, best 
in market. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufrs. 
of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and Fur- 
niture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, etc. 


Morgan & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
New York. Wood Type unexcelled for finish. 


The Wm. H. Page Wood Type Co., Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 











W. B. CONKEY, 


BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 and 165 Dearborn Street, 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


Commission Paper Dealers——* 


* Manufacturers Agents. 


We carry exclusively BOOK, COVER and PRINT 
PAPERS, and our lines of these are more varied and 
complete than to be found in the West. 


HARVEY M. HARPER. | 


| 
| 


and 


We make a specialty of Yearly Contracts on Roll News. 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Cuicaco, ILx. 





THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 


Express Papers. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


= Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THe«VicToR”  . 


BEST LOW-PRICED STEAM AND HAND 
POWER.CUTIER IN THE MARKET. 


Sizes, 30 and 32 Inch. 


zkwkk k 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES —?— js 


BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 417 FIFTH AYENUE, - CHICAGO. 








——— THE CELEBRATED === 
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News, JOB AND Book PRESSES. 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,500. 


SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


Write to W. G. WALKER & CO., Sole Proprietors, Madison, Wis. 
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> BEST IN THE WORLD 
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SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. 
MANUFACTURERS. 
THE LARGEST 
4 PLATEN PRESS MANUFACTORY 303 r 305 
we ene DEARBORN STREET, 
‘ CHICAGO. 
i SEND FOR 
i CIRCULARS 
5 AND PRICE LIST. 
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Dooley Paper Cutters, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


@ @ 
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-AGENTS: 


F. WESEL & CO. | 
11 Spruce St., - NEW YORK. 


CHARLES BECK, | 
609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. | 











| GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
| 62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. | 





J. W. OSTRANDER, | 
| 77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 
4614 FEDERAL STREET, 


Send for Circular and Price List. 








SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


“Strong Slat” Cases, Ete. 


FACTORY, - <« «+ <- «+ PATTERSON, N.J. 


| 
| 


Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


| 
| 





ess |  Veutlebangn, Wells & Co. 


234 4 s UNIVERSAL ¢ 3 23 2 


PRINTERS’ PURCHASING - DEPOT 


-—— FOR -——— 


Outfits of Type, PRESSES and Printing 
Materials and Machinery. 


| 
| 
| 


EAST COR. FULTON AND DUTCH STREETS, 





Our OTTO,GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 


clean, safe, economical and reliable. | New York, a8 S. A. 





SIZES: 1, 2, 45 7, 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 
Engravers’ Abassian Boxwood, and other Woods, Tools, etc. 





Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE LARGE STOCK OF USED PRESSES, TYPES, ETC., 
Per Cent, LESS GAS than DOING THE SAME WORK. WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
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Pemington Standard 


TYPEWRITER. 
JAMES CONNER’S SONS ———- game 


The Standard is a & Kats ’ We carry a com- 
Superior in Mechan- = plete line of Type- 


= fo o i P , Rib- 
TYPE FOUNDERS, eee writer Papers, Ri 


bons, both Under- 
| ity and Principle of wood's and Smith’s, 
Construction. 


.. Carbon Oils. 
Printers’ Materials of every description, —________ 















ESTABLISHED 1827. P. O. BOX, 2325. 





UNITED STATES TYPE AND ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY. 





Brushes, Perforators, and Binders, 
Pencils, Erasers, Stenographer’s 
Note Books, and everything 
for Typewriter use. Ask 
for sample book. 





METAL and WOOD TYPE, PRESSES, GALLEYS, | 




















| 
| 




















CABINETS, BRASS RULE, STANDS, 





















































FURNITURE, Ete., Ete. Over 3,500 in use. 


Fully Warranted. 





| 
| 
| 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


196 La Salle Street, 
Telephone 137. CHICAGO, ILL. 


== N E W YO R K o | Taxco PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


IM PROVED——* 
_ FAVORITE 
PRESS 


The Best and Cheapest in the 
World. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


Centre, Reade & Duane Sts, — * 





































OUR SALES IN THE LAST FOUR 
j ai VEARS HAVE OUTSTRIPPED 








ALL OTHERS. 





SHARP, WISE AND ECONOMIC PRINTERS 
buy the FAvorirTE and pay for it, instead of “ agreeing ”’ 







to pay two or three prices for some high-priced machine. 










m— Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 


{ 





DAMON & PEETS, 


= eS 44 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 












AVORITE._ 








~ CROSSCUP & WEST ENE.COPHILA, 
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“PEEK-A-BOO.”’ 


Mosstype —From the Moss ENGRAVING CoMPANY, 535 Pearl Street, New York, 











Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


PAPERS, PRINTING AND PRINTERS OF THE 
OLDEN TIME IN CHICAGO. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL, 


ERY few who wade through the columns of that mammoth of a 
V daily, the Chicago Zribune, have any conception of the little 

beginning that led to such magnificent results —the very minute 
acorn (judged from the standpoint of the present) that has grown and 
developed into such an immense typographical oak. Yet the fact is 
patent to all of the ancient guild of writers and printers that the 
Tribune of today is the outcome of the very first literary venture in the 
“ Garden City.” 

A parenthesis here, if you please. The unabridged of Webster says 
that it (“ Garden City’’) is “a popular name for Chicago, a city which 
is remarkable for the number and beauty of its private gardens.” ‘This 
is an error, and should be corrected in a book so generally held as 
authority. Long before there were any “number” of gardens of 
“ beauty ”’ —scarcely any of any kind—the flowery title was given to 
it, and came solely from the legend upon its seal. It was “urbs in 
horto,” a city 7 a garden, that is, a prairie covered with flowers; but 
whether the ttle had a good warrant may be accepted as an open 
question. 

To return to our mutton—an article of food scarce indeed at the 
time — but to the chrysalis from which was evolved the gigantic butterfly 
of a newspaper. 

In the winter of 1842 and early spring of 1843, K. K. Jones and 
James S. Beach (subsequently writing “ M.D.” to his name, and one of 
the fastest “ comps ”’ and the fastest distributer of his day) determined 
upon the publication of a literary journal. It was somewhat ambi- 
tiously christened Zhe Gem of the Prairie, and deserved a better 
recognition and patronage than it received. ‘The outfit of the office was 
not remarkably extensive even after it had thrown aside the swaddling 
clothes of “ Jones’ Periodical. Dépét”’ (South Clark street, near the 
alley cutting in twain the block bounded by Lake and Randolph streets) 
and had an office of its own in a two-story dilapidated wooden building 
on the southwest corner of Lake and Dearborn streets, opposite the 
Tremont, and over the well-known stage office of Frink, Walker & 
Company. 

New type was a luxury the Gevz resolutely and absolutely eschewed, 
and venerable long primer and brevier were its particular delight. Later 
came bourgeois — old-timers have yet a tender place in their hearts for 
it, notwithstanding the dictum of the present, that it was a “bastard 
font’”’* —and minion for poetry, “ads” being about as scarce as were 
dollars in the pockets of the illustrious “editors and proprietors’? —the 
writer of this being one of the unfortunates, Mr. Jones having retired 
to win glory at a later day in the tented field. 

The Gem was worked off on an old “ Washington,” with frisket 
and tympan, and it was the boast, when we wished to paralyze 
“country”? printers, that “ we had a pressman who could pull a token 
an hour for the whole edition.” How much that numbered a due 
regard for the feelings of publishers now compels us to decline stating ! 

From its then locality the Gem migrated still farther “ down street,” 
and found a home near the corner of Lake and State streets, and the 
firm title of “J. S. Beach & Co.” was lost in that of “ James Campbell 
& Co.” One Norris was the company, and may fairly be said to have 
inaugurated the publication of directories in Chicago, although Ellis 
(William) and Fergus (Robert) had given one to the public some years 
previously, “ for this occasion only.” 

During all this time the Gem had struggled manfully (ey would be 
more germane to the matter) for life and prosperity. The first it had in 
a guasi fashion, but to the latter it was ever a stranger. It was diffusely 
newsy, bright, and daring even to personality—too much so at times. 

En passant, the writer very distinctly remembers the coming into 
the office one exceedingly hot day of an irate individual enveloped in a 
cloak beneath which was a huge cowhide, intended for the editorial 
shoulders, and he remembers equally well the charging upon him of the 


* T am aware it has become fashionable to say “ fount,’’ but as it was not one 
of “every blessing,” or, as a rule, of any to early Chicago publishers and printers 
I decline the innovation. 
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entire force, editor, compositors and devil, with sheepsfoot, shooting 
sticks, mallet, roller and hellbox (the proverbial old boot) and his utter 
routing, followed down stairs by a shower of every available missile. 

Every week the paper contained a caustic letter, making it sought 
after; a handling without gloves of verbiage (perhaps often of rhetoric) 
of the follies of fashion and society ; a scathing criticism of all gather- 
ings, religious or social; a 7és¢mé of everything offering a target for its 
free lance. 

In it was gathered the poetic element then scintillating in the city, 
and its columns were widely open to everybody that had a grievance 
(real or fanciful) and opportunity given to vent their gall and free their 
disturbed mental livers from bile. 


? was a misnomer. 


Perhaps its motto, “To please, be ours,’ Almost 
every issue was certain to offend as many as it caused to smile. But it 
brought grist to the mill—the main object when every Friday was a 
“black”? one, and the labor of raising money sutficient to purchase 
paper —a couple of bundles—was truly gigantic ! 

True, the population of Chicago could be counted by thousands upon 
one’s fingers; literature was a luxury, not as now a necessity; money 
was not plentiful with the masses; the Democrat and American (sub- 
sequently and still the “vexing Journal) appropriated the lion’s share 
of patronage; the country was sparsely settled and no help came 
therefrom; the elders among the men were engrossed in trade, pork 
ruling higher than poetry, and calico than romance: among the women 
time was too precious to be wasted in reading “love stories,’ and the 
younger portion were not blessed with a superabundance of even “ short 


” 


bits” wherewith to gratify their longings in that direction. 

Condensed into nonpareil facts the Ge was altogether too pre- 
cocious a venture for such an early period in the history of newspapers in 
Chicago, and its publishers were far too impecunious and inexperienced 
to compel success. 

Yet this much it did, despite ofall obstacles and drawbacks, and, for 
it, should be remembered with gratitude and honor: It opened the way 
for others; it created a taste for the ornamental and the beautiful; it 
was the lever that, when time furnished the fulcrum, overturned many 
a false theory with regard to reading and education, and struck down 
many a dogma of error and superstition. Better, perhaps, had it come 
later and when the “ Garden City’ was not so much a fallow field of 
thought beyond mere existence and the possibilities of speculation. 
But it did even more than has been named. It opened a school for 
training in authorship beyond any before established, and some who 
later gained fame in journalistic ranks won in its columns their first 
spurs. 

And still further: it was the germ of the 77/dune, for with the sale 
to Wheeler, Scripps and Stewart it gave shape and being to a hitherto 
undeveloped idea. Not until after their purchase of the valuable (?) 
good will and material of the Gem of the Prairie did the Tribune see 
the first light of a morning that has increased into magnificent day. I 
mean the paper so called in the now, for years previously there was 
another of the same name, edited by E. G. Ryan, afterward of the 
Supreme Bench of Wisconsin, I believe, a ripe scholar and powerful 
and incisive writer; and even after the issue of the Daz/y 7ribune, with 
John E. Wheeler, level-headed and severely just ; John L. Scripps, light, 
airy and esthetic, and Thomas A. Stewart, business manager and enthu- 
siastic display head-line setter, the Gem remained the weekly of the 
Tribune for about a year. 

In it Benjamin F. Taylor, the sweetest pearl stringer of all who ever 
“ sorted rhymes” in Chicago, published his first, and I fancy his last, 
Indian story, and as un-Indian as possible. ‘The title lingers not in 
memory, though the recollection of its being filled with disconnected 


In it “ Morna,”’ 


passages of striking beauty, does most vividly. of rare, 
pensive beauty, and sad as it was voiceless, save with a pen, “ Zeta”’ 
(J. K. C. Forrest) and others sung. In it the writer must plead guilty 
to having also inflicted upon the long-suffering and much to be pitied 
reading public the massacre of Fort Dearborn and legends of Lake 
Superior, done up in highly colored, sensational and impossible redskin 
jargon, and now and then ascreed of rhyme; in it others had embalmed 
their wit, wisdom and imaginative marvels, and it was a mournful day 
for young Chicago when the Gem gave up the ghost, to be swallowed up 
by and buried in the Weekly Tribune. 
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IMPORTANT TO COMPETITORS. 


The Awarding Committee, appointed to decide on the merits of the 
Specimens for Competition, which have recently appeared in the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, have completed their labors. We 
have failed, however, to receive their report 7 exfenso, in time for the 
present issue. As soon as it is furnished checks for the amount of the 
several awards will be sent to the fortunate contestants. Now, let our 
ambitious artists do their best, as the same money awards will be paid 
to the parties furnishing the best designs in the future. 





PERSONAL. 

THE Harding Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio, have had two very 
able representatives here the past week, M.S. Holmes and C. W. Young. 

Mr. JOHN MARDER, of Marder, Luse & Co., has just returned from 
a trip to Hermosellio, Sonora, Mexico, where he has been to look over 
some mining interests. He enjoyed the trip hugely, and looks ten years 
younger for it. 

WE acknowledge a pleasant call from Mr. B. W. Child, manager of 
the Child Acme Cutter and Press Company, of Boston, who is now on a 
business tour through the West in the interests of his firm. He reports 


business good and the outlook encouraging. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

JouHN LoGaN, formerly of this city, is the new foreman of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

THE British-American Publishing Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

A PATENT has been secured in Great Britain for L. H. Thomas, of 
this city, for improvements in the manufacture of paper bottles. 

Prick & LONGLEY, late paper dealers, are winding up their busi- 
ness, and the creditors will realize from 50 to 75 cents on the dollar. 

THOMAS HucGues and Arthur H. Gilbert have incorporated the 
Hughes Lithographic Company at Chicago, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, 

THERE is a rumor to the effect that the Strowbridge Lithographic 
Company, recently burned out in Cincinnati, are thinking of removing 
their business to Chicago. 

THE Shniedewend & Lee Company are about to issue a 528-page 
specimen book of printing type and printing machinery, the most 
complete they have ever published. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER have established a branch office in 
Omaha, under the name and title of the Great Western Type Foundry. 
It is located at the corner of Twelfth and Farnum streets. 

THE trial of Bancroft and Van Allen, the Chicago compositors 
arrested for conspiracy, under the Merritt law, by Poole Brothers, took 
place before Justice Prindiville, and resulted in their acquittal. 

Mr. H. J. PICKERING, late cashier of the Chicago house of the 
Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, has gone to 
Omaha, as the representative of the Union Type Foundry, of Chicago. 

THROUGH an oversight in our last issue the price of the paper-box 
makers’ wire stapling corner staving machine, manufactured by the E. P. 
Donnell Manufacturing Co., was placed at $3. It should have read 
300. 

THE partnership between Hughes & Johnson, lithographers, has 
been dissolved. The business will be continued, however, under the 
name of the Hughes Lithographing Company, at the same location, 
253 and 255 East Kinzie street. 

THE stock of fancy stationery now offered by the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company, 183-5-7 Monroe street, consisting of wedding goods, 
Christmas and New Year cards, ball programmes, menu cards, etc., is 
the largest and most extensive they have ever offered to the trade. 


th: 


H. McALLASTER & Co., 196-198 Clark street, the well-known art 
and advertising card house of Chicago, 2re now offering one of the 
largest, most varied, and richest stocks in their line of goods, to be found 
in the West. Mr. McAllaster’s life-long practical experience in the 
business, has enabled him to select the most salable goods in the market, 
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and customers are always sure to find in his supply the latest and most 
popular novelties. Customers in search of Christmas or New Year’s 
cards, calendars, etc., would do well to give him a call before purchas- 


ing elsewhere. 


THE Chicago Paper Company, finding that its present building, 
which was erected for its use five years ago, is too small, is about to 
remove to 120-122 Franklin street, a six-story stone building, with a 
frontage of sixty feet, where it will have about twice its present accommo- 
dation. 

THE Chicago Tribune is now advocating a new system in the method 
of addressing mail matter, which was advocated by THE INLAND 
PRINTER two years ago, ‘The plan provides for the reverse of the pres- 
ent order of addressing; instead of the person’s name coming first, 
that of the county, followed by the state, then city and street, and last 
the person’s name. 


Jno. R. BAarrerr & Co., manufacturing stationers and binders, 
12-16 Calhoun place, make a specialty of punching holes in paper, 
board, metal, etc., all sizes; making rounded corners on books, cards 
and tickets, four sizes; and eyelettings on calendar show cards and 
tags, 125 sizes. Parties desiring this class of work, should make a 


memorandum of their location. 


A New ENTERPRISE.—The Calumet Paper Company have pur- 
chased the entire stock and fixtures of the late W. O. Tyler Paper Com- 
pany, 169-177 Adams street, and are now prepared to fill orders 
promptly for all kinds of paper at the lowest market prices. ‘They start 
out with ample capital and backing, and will have connections with the 
largest fine writing, book and print mills in the country. They are 
western agents for Whiting Paper Company, Collin’s Paper Manufact- 
uring Company, Whitmore Manufacturing Company and many others. 
After January 1, their location will be 262-268 Fifth avenue. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL Union No. 16 will give an entertainment and 
reception at Battery D on Wednesday evening, December 21. ‘The 
committee appointed to arrange the programme for the occasion has 
been most active to secure the best talent to be found in the ranks of 
Chicago typos, a task which has not been so onerous as might be sup- 
posed; many of those already booked by the committee to take part in 
the entertainment having generously tendered their services. Short 
addresses will be delivered by Mr. Alexander Sullivan, and Mr. Joseph 
Buchanan, who have been chosen to present the cause of the union 
before the public. At this writing only the following synopsis of the 
programme can be given: Duet from “ Martha,” W. E. Dennis, Fred 
Miller; piano duet, Berkhard and Guss Meissner; recitation, Miss 
Maloney; Crescent Quartette; violin solo, H. E. Newell; drill, Chicago 
Zouaves; Phoenix Quartette; music by Major Nevans’ orchestra; 
solo, Wm. Ashwell; Crescent Harmonica Quartette. Tickets can be 
procured from chairmen of chapels or any member of Entertainment Com- 
mittee which includes: T. J. Ford, Michael Colbert, D. T. Wilson, S. A. 
Foote, J. L. Swenson, Geo. McNamara, J. J. Gray, H. E. Newell, J. H. 
Griffes, chairman, or at 49 La Salle street or 164 Washington street. 


THE following is the contract prepared by the Typothetze of this city, 
which explains itself, and which has been unanimously rejected by the 
Chicago Typographical Union : 

In consideration of one dollar in hand paid, and the prompt payment by....... 
to me, on regularly established pay days, of such wages as may from time to time be 
agreed upon for my services, I pledge myself to have no connection with, nor mem- 
bership in, nor pay dues to any union or association which shall have in view or 
attempt the carrying out of any of the following objects, viz.: 1. The regulation 
of wages, by scale or otherwise. 2. The dictation of who shall or shall not be 
employed in any printing establishment. 3. The making of regulations to govern 
foremen in the discharge of their duties. 4. The regulation of the number or kind of 
apprentices. 5. The making of rules which bind workmen to the action of a majority, 
whether by threat or otherwise, and which tend to interfere with a workman’s right 
to earn wages. 6. The making of rules, non-compliance with which illegally oppress 
and bring hardship to members of the craft. 

I specially renounce any connection and association with the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, of which I have been hitherto a member. 

I hereby agree, if I shall conclude to again connect myself with said C. T. U., 
or to join any union or association having any of the above objects in view, to give 
written notice, sixty days prior to making such application for membership. 

It is understood that associations for benevolent purposes, or for intellectual 
improvement, or associations for the advancement of members in the art of printing, 
are not objected to, but encouraged by employers. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


THAD. B. MEAD, 96 Duane street, New York. 
envelope card, made out of brass rule. 


A very neat 


GrEorRGE O. Scott, Denver. Several business cards, plain and in 
colors, the composition and presswork of which are well-nigh perfection. 


LANE BROTHERS, Norton, Massachusetts. A number of unpre- 
tentious, clearly printed and neatly appearing specimens of general 
work. 

H. A. WELLS, Greeley, Colorado. A number of every-day samples 
of commercial work. Neat, clean and attractive. The presswork is 
especially to be commended. 

Davip R. ForBEs, West Grove, Pennsylvania. Business card and 
circular, both of which are neat and creditable jobs. ‘The presswork 
especially, is very, very good. 

CARL H. UHLER, Sullivan, Illinois. An eight-page programme, in 
colors, of the races at the Moultrie County fair. It is an artistic pro- 
duction, and reflects credit on the establishment turning it ovt. 

LIBERTY MACHINE Works, New York. An artistic business card 
(printed by Haight & Dudley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) in gold, buff, 
yellow, gray and black. We have sent a number of these cards to 
inquirers for specimens. 

ARGO PRINTING CoMPANY, Kansas City. Business card and cir- 
cular. Although the material used is of the latest and most attractive 
style, it is not utilized, in our judgment, to good purpose. ‘The spacing 
between lines is far from perfection in the card and billhead, and the 
circular lacks symmetry and proportion. 

C. B. WALKER, Jamestown, New York. A large number of speci- 
mens, consisting of business cards, letter, note and bill heads, circulars, 
programmes, pamphlets, labels, folders, etc., some of which are worthy 
of commendation, and some of condemnation. ‘There is room for 
material improvement in the presswork. 

Letterhead, in colors, and 
While some of them are not 


W. C. GAMBLE, Bothwell, Ontario. 
several specimens of commercial printing. 
devoid of merit, they are a little overdone on the score of embellishment. 
It is not necessary, in order to secure a neat and attractive job, to crowd 
it with every ornamental letter and flourish in the office, a fact which a 
number of printers seem to forget. 

SPECIMENS have also been received from H. O. Stone, Neenah, 
Wisconsin; A/orning Telegram office, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and Chas. 


FE. Marble, Chicago. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

Goop job printers are in demand in Cleveland. 

Orrawa (Canada) has conceded the nine-hour system. 

New York Cry boasts of thirty-nine daily newspapers. 

THE New York //era/d runs one hundred and thirty-five frames on 
Saturday nights. 

WASHINGTON Union has placed old and infirm members on the 
superannuated list. 

BusINEss is very good in Savannah, Georgia; all extra available 
men being at work. 

PRINTERS are requested to stay away from St. Louis, as the city is 
already overcrowded. 

DANIEL Ross, an old-time printer of Dayton, Ohio, committed 
suicide in that city, Saturday, November 26. 

Our esteemed friend, Mr. Charles Beatty, of Montreal, has taken 
charge of the //era/d newsroom of that city. 

THE Pittsburgh D/spatch intends to put on eighteen more cases 
when it moves to its new quarters. Glad to know it. 

THE students of the Indian school at Genoa, Nebraska, are about to 
begin the publication of a paper called the Pipe of Peace. 

SINCE the Buffalo Convention, six unions in New York state have 
been chartered by the International Typographical Union. 

Joun Ryan & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, have fully recovered 
from their recent financial embarrassment. Glad to hear it. 
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Mr. ROBERT BONNER has retired from the management of the New 
York Ledger. He is succeeded by his three sons, who will hereafter 
conduct the business under the firm name of Robert Bonner’s Sons. 


Mr. JAMES M. DuNCAN has been elected president of the New York 
Union by a vote of 1,423, to 1,235 for his competitor, Mr. Joseph F. 
Rymer. Both are good men, and Mr. Rymer has no reason to feel 


ashamed of his defeat. 


C.R. WELLS has bought the interest of J. J. Rafter in the firm of 
Wells & Rafter, Springfield, Massachusetts, the well-known job printers, 
but the business will be continued as heretofore, Mr. Rafter remaining 
as superintendent. ‘The firm has been doing business for three years, 
and has an excellent reputation. 

THE job printing business of R. W. Billett, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
has been formed into a stock company, with a capital of $7,000, with 
R. W. Billett as president and general manager. The company will 
publish a daily paper, the A/orning Telegram, with E. H. Dewight as 
managing editor. A general job printing business will also be carried on. 

Ir is not very often we get a chance to gush over country news- 
papers, as their facilities for turning out good work are generally 
limited, but we have received a copy of the Taney County Z7mes, a 
weekly newspaper published at Kissee Mills, Missouri, a town we never 
heard of, which is one of the best specimens of a country journal we ever 
had the pleasure to inspect. It is a well-edited and well-printed sheet, 
and would be an honor to any office. 

THE New York Graphic has been sold to a syndicate of capitalists 
in New York and Philadelphia, and it will be maintained as an inde- 
pendent democratic journal. The republicans who were negotiating 
for it failed to get control. Edward H. Goff, president of the American 
Electric Manufacturing Company, is the president of the new organiza- 
tion, E. C. Brown the general manager, and Col. Frank A. Burr, of the 
Philadelphia 7zmes, the editor. It is understood that the price paid 
was on the basis of $250,000. 

FOREIGN. 

THE oldest newspaper in Ireland, the Belfast Mewws-/e/ter, recently 
completed its 151st year. 

A NEW building for the government printing office, to cost $100,000 
is being erected at Wellington, New Zealand. 

THERE is a movement on foot to establish an American newspaper 
in London, with a paid-up capital of $250,000. 

THE proprietors of the London 77mes have establised at Margate a 
sanitarium for sick printers belonging to the office. A good example 
for the managers of American papers to follow. 

THE new school-year of the Vienna Printers’ and Typefounders’ 
Apprentice School was begun with an opening ceremony on September 
25. Nearly 400 apprentices were inscribed as pupils. 

THE Auckland Ser is now printed from the web, the proprietor 
having added to his plant two Victory machines. This is said to be the 
third newspaper office in the colony in which web machines are used. 

A NEW trade paper has recently been established at Oporto, Portugal, 
entitled the 7ypographia Portugueza. It is an unpretentious little sheet 
of four pages, devoted to the interests of printers, lithographers, paper- 
makers, etc. 

At Prague, Austria, a union of the overseers of the printing offices 
and typefoundries has been founded. Its aims are the advancement of 
its members in all technicalities concerning printing, and mutual assist- 
ance in case of need or old age. 

THE members of the Melbourne Typographical Association are con- 
sidering the advisability of making provision in their new rules for an 
unemployed and mortality fund, and raising the subscription, so as to 
obviate the obnoxious system of levies. y 

THE Newspaper Museum at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), possesses 
now copies of more than 16,000 different papers, and is growing con- 
tinually, as the Germans in foreign countries consider it a patriotic duty 
to send in contributions of all sorts of periodical publications. 

As an illustration of the depressed state of the labor market in New 
South Wales, we may mention that some two hundred compositors are 
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out of work in Sydney, and the working members of the Typographical 
Society have been ordered to pay one shilling weekly toward the 
relief of unemployed members. 

A LEGACY of £3,000 has been left to the town of Weimar, two- 
thirds of the interest of which is to be employed in assisting needy 
compositors, pressmen, and other persons employed in printing offices, 
and one-third is to be devoted to a fund for the assistance of printers’ 
widows and orphans. If there should be none of the latter, the sum 
will be spent in the assistance of single women and girls. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

Tue Clyde River Paper Company has been organized at Derby, 
Vermont, with a capital stock of $150,000. 

THE South Coast Paper Mill Company, of Soquel, California, has 
been organized with a capital of $1,000,000. 

A MENASHA (Wisconsin) firm has begun the manufacture of letter 
paper, giving employment to two hundred hands. 

THE Appleton Straw Board Company report trade very active on 
wrappers. They are pushed to their utmost capacity to supply the 
demand of the local mills. 

THE Fairchild Paper Company, of East Pepperell, Massachusetts, 
has received the government contract for 500,000 pounds of paper for 
use in printing internal revenue stamps. 

Tuos. REEsE’s pulp mill at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, and the Union 
Pulp Mill adjoining, were burned Wednesday night, November 26. The 
loss on the Reese mill is $10,000, and on the Union Pulp Mill $70,000. 


Tue Hurlbut Paper Company, South Lee, Massachusetts, has suc- 
ceeded in effecting a settlement at 20 cents on the dollar. Out of 
one hundred and eighteen creditors, representing $480,000, ninety-six, 
representing over $418,000, accepted the settlement. 


THE new Mechanical Wood Pulp Works at Centralia, Wisconsin, 
will be in operation in two weeks. They have one of the finest water- 
powers in the West; have fourteen feet fall, which gives them 4,000- 
horse power. G. F. Steele is manager of the company. 


THE first paper mill in the American colonies was built in 1690, by 
William Rittenhouse, at Germantown, Pennsylvania. ‘Ten years later 
this mill was carried away by a freshet, and the stone mill erected in its 
stead soon after continued to manufacture paper until 1798. The first 
paper mill in New England was erected at Milton, Massachusetts, in 
1730. 

THE Winona Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, has accepted 
the decision of the State Board of Arbitration and has begun shutting 
down its mill at eleven o’clock on Saturday nights and starting up at six 
o’clock on Monday mornings. The Albion Paper Company is following 
a similar plan, and it is understood that others are nearly ready to fall 
into line. 

Ir is reported that local capitalists, backed by rich Chicagoans, are 
about to organize a joint stock company at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, for 
the purpose of erecting a pulp paper mill at that point, of large manu- 
facturing capacity. The site selected is on the north bank of the Eau 
Claire river, near the tracks of the Omaha and the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroads. 

WHEN the queen ascended the throne the consumption of paper in 
Great Britain was 114 pounds per head yearly; it is now 12 pounds. 
In the United States it is now 10 pounds, Germany 9 pounds, in France 
8 pounds, and in Italy 4 pounds. The consumption of books and news- 
papers is now four times greater, Sir Lyon Playfair tells us, than-it was 
when her majesty began her reign. 

Ir is possible for one machine to make enough paper for the fastest 
printing press. One machine has been known to make 1,765,000 sheets 
24 by 38 in six days, anda single web printing press could not use 
more than this in the same working time. As many as ten tons are 
made by one machine in a day, and averaging one day with another, 
nine tons have been and are made by the largest machines. 


WHILE the paper mills of New England are almost without excep- 
tion exceedingly busy, no general enlargement of plants is under way. 
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The capacity of the fine writing paper and book paper mills is already 
ample. Now and then a new concern for the production of cheaper 
goods, or a new pulp mill, is started. | Many in trade believe that the 
production of wood pulp in this country is still in its infancy. — Araid/- 
streets. 

B. F. RANDOLPH, George W. Crane, William Christopher and other 
residents of Topeka, Kansas, together with an Indiana paper manu- 
facturer, and a number of wealthy business men of Arkansas City, have 
formed a company, with a capital stock of $75,000, for the purpose of 
building and operating a large paper mill at Arkansas City, utilizing the 
water power at that place. At the outset the company will engage in 
the manufacture of ordinary print paper. 

A CONTEMPORARY gives the following statistical figures relating to 
the product of the paper mills now in operation in India for the three 
years ending 1885: 


Hands daily Turn-out of a a 


Date of year. employed. paper lbs. 
EBUSscaaas Geneoereeer ee eesk eoscscee Q5I 9247,784 4119,268 
TOGA ye 505000 smn aS kwk suis sewn ese 956 9,796,041 177,995 
DEUS SeNbekaesyacaaeors sns0ccer eee 1,118 12,348,127 177 995 


A NEW machine for the cutting and winding of paper has been 
invented. It is designed for cutting a web of paper of the width, as it 
comes from the mill, into narrow strips suitable for use in printing, tele- 
graphic instruments, for tickets, and various other purposes. It is also 
suitable for cutting thin cardboard into strips of a width suitable for 
railway and other tickets, labels and other purposes; and during cut- 
ting, reeling such strips into rolls for use. The cutting and reeling 
machine consists mainly of a cylinder furnished with circumferential 
knives, a fluted cylinder, and a spindle carrying bobbins on which the 
strips are cut and wound. The spindle is mounted over the interval 
between the two cylinders and pressed down, but with freedom to rise as 
the diameter of the bobbins is increased, as the cut paper is wound 


upon them. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

3ETWEEN 400,000 and 500,000 type-writers are said to be employed 
in the United States, 12,000 of whom are professionals. 

THE Strowbridge Lithographing Company’s establishment, of Cin- 
cinnati, was totally destroyed by fire on the morning of December 1. 
The loss is estimated at about $500,000. : 

MAURICE KENEALY, son of Dr. Kenealy, who defended the Tich- 
borne claimant, was formerly editor of the Tacoma Ledger, and is now 
editor of the 4/askan, Governor Swineford’s paper at Sitka. 

THE horse-power of Niagara Falls is estimated at 3,000,000, or fifty 
per cent more than all the rest of the utilized water-power of the 
United States. The 30,000 horse-power of the Holyoke dam is but a 
drop in the bucket in comparison. 

THE publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, G. & C. Mer- 
riam & Co., Springfield, Massachusetts, make public the statement that 
no revised edition of the same will be published for several years to 
come, all reports to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

THE Committee on Awards of “ The American Exhibition” in Lon- 
don, has awarded to Chambers Bro. & Co., of Philadelphia, the manu- 
facturers of the well-known Chambers Brick Machine, a diploma, which 
reads: “ For a Perfect Brick Machine.” This is the highest award 
made by the exhibition authorities. 

ENAMELED writing pads may be made by the use of bleached shel- 
lac and borax, dissolved in water. Kremnitz white is then rubbed up 
with a little water glass, and the whole worked into a thin paste, which 
is spread upon the paper with a stiff brush. The paper is then steamed, 
and rendered smooth by passing through a steam colander. 

“ DASHES”? is the title of a neat-looking, little three-column, eight-page 
monthly just started in Milwaukee, as “a perfect exponent of printing,” 
by George T. Eddy. The publication contains considerable reading 
matter, both original and selected, and several specimens of fine colored 
printing executed in the printing office of Cramer, Aikens & Cramer, of 
which Mr. Eddy is manager. 

GLAZED PRINTING INKs.—In order to give printing inks a rich 
bronze-like appearance the following may be adopted: Take twelve 











ounces of shellac and dissolve in half a gallon of spirits of wine, of a 
strength of ninety-five degrees. After standing for twenty-four hours, 
add seven ounces of analine red, and leave it standing for a few hours. 
The liquid will then be ready for use, and may be added in small quan- 
tities to good black, blue, or other dark ink. 

AN inventor has completed experiments which, he asserts, show the 
practicability of making stone type. ‘They are, of course, of large size, 
to substitute wood letters. The material is an artificial stone, pressed 
into molds and then hardened, afterward being polished on the sur- 
face. There will be no warping and no expansion or contraction, and 
each font will be exactly the same as that preceding. The inventor pre- 
dicts a great future for the material— American Cultivator. 

AN amusing typographical blunder was perpetrated in Carson, 
Nevada, recently. Rev. Van Deventer sent to the 777dzne his theme for 
the following Sunday’s discourse, “ Receipt for the Cure of Hoodlum- 
ism.” This appeared in print as “ Receipt for the Cure of Rheumatism,” 
and it had the effect of crowding the church with people, many of whom 
had not attended divine worship for a quarter of a century, and a con- 
siderable number of whom were stiffened more or less with rheumatism. 

M. Marinoni has just completed a new cylinder machine for zinco- 
printing, the speed of which is stated to be greater than that of any 
similar machine hitherto produced. Special attention has been paid to 
register, which is said to be excellent. For chromo work, an entirely 
new kind of stop cylinder allows the layer-on sufficient time for point- 
ing, without interfering with the speed of the machine. The machine 
is made in various sizes, and can be worked by hand, treadle or steam. 

A PAPER that resists the action of both fire and water, has, it is said, 
been recently invented in Germany by Herr Ladewigg. The manufac- 
ture is accomplished by mixing 25 parts of asbestos fiber with from 25 
to 30 parts of aluminum sulphate, and the mixture is moistened with 
chloride of zinc and thoroughly washed in water. It is then treated 
with a solution of I part of resin soap in 8 to Io parts of a solution of 
pure aluminum sulphate, after which it is manufactured into paper like 
ordinary pulp. 

WE direct the particular attention of the trade to the two beautiful 
specimen pages of Porson, Inscription and heavy-face Greeks, shown by 
Messrs. Phelps, Dalton & Co., of Boston, in the present issue, the legi- 
bil'ty and general appearance of which cannot be too highly commended. 
They are used for printing the various books and papers for Harvard 
University, and give great satisfaction. By the method adopted, by this 
firm in putting up these fonts, all useless letters are omitted, and in 
their stead only such as are more numerously required are furnished, 
thereby giving a maximum return for the investment. 

THE following recipe for catarrh, bronchitis, and other affections of 
the throat and lungs, so common among printers, is given by Mr. W. F. 
Cooper in the Printers’ Circular : 


Take of Petroleum Mass. Comp ......ccccccccccccccccccces I ounce. 
Pal DGver S COMP. 1.6. sc6 sp ssccccseces OSCE oe 
Pulv. Cubebs ...... Ae Deicinaehe naotoeeel _ 
Pauly. Bloodroot 066.00. AEE. ACE CCE 30 grains. 


Make 330 pills. 
It is from a formula of Dr. M. M. Griffith of Verona, Pennsylvania. 
It can be put up by any druggist, costs but a trifle, and its efficacy in 
these diseases, so troublesome to printers, thoroughly vouched for. 

M. PEPHAU, a Parisian gentleman, has just invented a printing press 
which bids fair to prove a veritable boon to the blind. This instrument, 
says a contemporary, will enable those deprived of sight, not only to 
print the raised letters which they are able to read with their fingers, but 
also the ordinary characters on the same sheet of paper. ‘The inventor, 
who has been ably assisted in the construction of his instruments by M. 
Saint Gorgon, professor in the School of Art and Commerce of Aix, 
claims that by the new mechanism the blind will not only be able to 
communicate with each other with greater facility than at present, but 
it will enable them to form letters which can be read by everybody. 


DurInc the manufacture of paper, says /rov, as soon as the pulping 
machines exhibit signs of wear, it is not uncommon for a good deal of 
paper to be spoiled by the abrasion of minute specks of iron which fall 
into the pulp and afterward produce rust stains. Occasionally the stains 
do not appear until the paper has been damped for printing, and a good 
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deal of annoyance is thus caused. The Papier-Zeitung announces that 
this difficulty may be overcome by the use of magnets in a very simple 
A kind of steel comb with broad teeth set edge- 
wise is placed in the stream of pulp and water which issues from the 


and effectual manner. 
machine. ‘The teeth are made of magnetized steel strips, and any iron 
particles contained in the pulp are thus withdrawn. 


A SCIENTIFIC writer says: “ Sleep, if taken at the right moment, , 


will prevent an attack of nervous headache. If the subjects of such 
headaches will watch the symptoms of its coming, they can notice that 
it begins with a feeling of weariness or heaviness. ‘This is the time a 
sleep of an hour, or even two, as nature guides, will effectually prevent 
the headache. If not taken just then it will be too late, for, after the 
attack is fairly under way, it is impossible to get sleep till far into the 
night, perhaps. It is so common in these days for doctors to forbid 
having their patients waked to take medicine if they are asleep when 
the hour comes round, that the people have learned the lesson pretty 
well, and they generally know that sleep is better for the sick thin 
medicine. But it is not so well known that sleep is a wonderful prevent- 


” 


ive of disease —better than tonic regulators and stimulants. 

THE first printing press in Russia was set up at Moscow in 1563, at 
the expense of the government, and by this action the latter got the 
direction of the new movement into its own hands. Before that time 
the multiplication of books was done by copyists, who were almost 
They formed a numerous class, who fully 
But they were frequently accused of 


uncontrolled by the state. 
supplied the wants of the people. 
mutilating the text of the books by their ignorance, and of reproducing 
works forbidden by the church. The consequence was often excom- 
munication and even death. By the government taking the matter into 
its own hands.the copyists suffered severely, which greatly helped to 
enlist public sympathy on their side. ‘The great fire of 1565, which 
destroyed the government printing office, is generally attributed to this 
feeling. It was not until 1707 that two more presses were imported 
from Holland, and in 1711 a new printing office was established in 
St. Petersburg, and there was also another small office at Moscow. 
Toward the end of the reign of Peter the Great three new presses were 
erected at St. Petersburg. The establishments in existence at that time 
were able to turn out annually 150,000: volumes of medium size; but as 
long as printing remained a government monopoly little progress was 
made. It was not until the reign of Catherine II that the state 


monopoly was abolished. 


FIRST-CLASS PRESSMEN. 


What constitutes a first-class pressman seems hard to determine 
when we consider the different kinds of presswork done. One man 
may be very profitable on a low grade of work by reason of his economy 
of time and the amount of work he turns out, and as a success may 
rightfully claim for himself the above term. Another may be a good 
hand on high grade of cut and bookwork where the eye of the artist is 
required, and where the slow process of making ready is made up by 
the excellence of the work done and the high market price obtained 
for it when finished. To this man we commonly concede the term 
without hesitation. 

Reverse their positions, however ; let each man take the other's job, 
and it is probable they would both lose their jobs for incompetency in 
a short time, the one for not doing his work well enough, and the other 
for being too slow, while their employers would rate them as no good. 
Some men are so gifted by nature that they can adapt themselves to all 
parts of the trade, but such men are rare and cannot be relied upon to 
do work as well as the specialist, and yet we may properly call them 
first-class. Then there are men who are treated as men of all work; 
these usually work in job offices, where there is not enough presswork 
done to keep a pressman on sieady, and the boss not caring to be left 
without a man on a hurried job of presswork, fears to turn the man off, 
so the matter is compromised between them, the pressman agreeing to 
fill in his time to the best advantage, and in this capacity does his work 
acceptably and gains such a general knowledge of the business that you 
would insult him to term him other than first-class. Are we then all 
first-class, or where shall we draw the line? And if to be a success 
means first-class, then let us try to become a success.— /.xchange. 
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SPECIMEN FOR COMPETITION. 
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AN EASY WAY TO EMBOSS. 


Take a small piece of card, with a smooth, white surface, just about 
the size of the card you wish to emboss, and sketch the shape of the 
panel you desire with a pencil, afterward cutting out the design in one 
piece with a knife; then trim the edge.of the inside piece, so that it 
will play freely through the outside piece. Paste the outside, or 
female die frm/y on the back of a wood letter large enough to hold 
it; and the inside, or male die, very /ight/y to the same letter; then 
lock up the letter and put it on the press; remove your rollers; make 
a good, hard tympan, and after thoroughly pasting the surface of the 
‘nside die, take an impression, and hold the platen on the impression 
until the paste has time to dry. On opening the press the under die 
leaves the wood letter, on which it was lightly held, and adheres to the 
tympan, leaving the outside die attached to the letter on the bed of the 
press. ‘Then set gauges, and feed in your cards in the usual way, and 
proceed toemboss. Here is a field for ingenuity, which will afford room 
for development. Very fine results can be obtained at little expense, 
and it will be a novelty, as very few printers have done such work. 


WHY A PUMP OPERATES. 


No pump draws water; a pump can no more lift water than it can 
lift itself; it lifts nothing at any time. The plunger or bucket of a 
pump displaces the air which is in the barrel of the pump, and exhausts 
that which is in the feed, or water pipe, called by custom the suction pipe, 
probably because it doesn’t suck anything. After the air is displaced 
from the pipes the pressure of the atmosphere pushes the water in to fill 
the vacuum. The pump has no other office to perform than to get the 
air out of the pipes. Further: the size of the “suction” pipe has 
nothing to do with the action of a pump; it does not make the pump 
work one bit easier whether it is large or small. The size of the 
alleged suction pipe has an influence on the efficacy of the pump only, 
and so far as “easy’’ working of the pump is concerned, it would act 
just as well if the pipe was one inch in diameter as if it was four inches. 
A great many persons think that unless a feed pump is packed very 
tight indeed it will not “draw” anything, having a notion that, in some 
way, the bucket or plunger has a pull on the water. We have explained 
the falsity of this in previous times, so we need not repeat it, but if a 
pump barrel is in good order and the bucket works true in it, very little 
packing will make it airtight. 

The foregoing remarks refer to lifting pumps, so called, but in force 
pumps they do not altogether apply. A pump never can supply any 
more water than the size of the pump barrel, whatever that may be; 
generally, not quite so much water as will fill the barrel, because it is 
not always filled at each stroke. The force pipe of a force pump should 
be larger than the “suction” pipe, so as to avoid friction of the water 
and to get it out of the way as soon as may be. 

If a pump refuses to act let the reader look for air leaks, and he will 
soon remove the trouble, provided the supply pipe or suction pipe is not 
too long, or over twenty-five feet vertically from the water—J///ing 


Engineer. 





AN ELECTRICAL PRINTING OFFICE. 


Some very singular electrical phenomena, were, says /vo7, observed 
recently on two very dry nights at a printing office in Mainz, when the 
whole establishment seemed to be converted into a huge electrical bat- 
tery. Electric sparks, several centimeters long, could be drawn with 
the fingers from all parts of the printing machinery, just as may be done 
from a charged electric machine. The action of the sparks became so 
pronounced that the layers-on and takers-off (who, it should be re- 
marked, in German printing offices are mostly young women) refused 
to work, as burning sparks were emitted every time the machines were 
touched with the hands. The electrical phenomena were most striking 


in the machines used for lithographic printing. A strong paper made 
of cellulose was being printed at the time, and the takers-off observed 
a slight crackling as the sheets, which adhered pretty closely to the oil- 
cloth covering of the cylinder, were being withdrawn. 
was finally developed into a loud explosion, accompanied by beautiful 
flashes from ten to twelve centimeters (from four to five inches) in length. 
‘The discharges are stated to have been more effective the more quickly 


This crackling 
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the sheets loaded with electricity were withdrawn. A small circular saw 
mounted about four inches from an iron column discharged at intervals 
of from twenty to thirty seconds, when driven, powerful electric sparks, 
accompanied by loud explosions upon the column. These phenomena 
were observed for hours, and continued for two days, when the printing 
office became free from electricity, and has remained so since. What a 
mine of wealth this incident would have formed for Professor Pepper 
in the days when the old Polytechnic was in its glory! 


FINE POINTS IN PUNCTUATION. 


The question, “ What are the best authorities on fine points in 
is a difficult one to answer—indeed, I may say 
unanswerable. Among those authorities with which I am acquainted, 
which are worth mentioning, I should certainly place Wilson at the 
head. ‘The first in date is, of course, Lindley Murray, and the next 
Gould Brown, the latter of whom gives a surfeit of examples; but both 
of these last two, as I say in the preface to my “ ‘Treatise on Punctua- 
tion,” punctuate more stiffly than do the best writers of the present 
In fact, over-punctuation is 
Another good 


punctuation ?” 


day who pay any attention to the subject. 
apt to be a fault of all who treat upon the subject. 
manual, but brief, is given in the appendix to Prof. A. S. Hill’s 
“Principles of Rhetoric — a text-book in Harvard College. I have seen 
several others, but all upon the same pattern — based mainly upon Wil- 
son’s, and generally not worth considering. 

The “ fine points” in question would usually, I suppose, be those 
upon which authorities might disagree ; and this, very likely, would add 
to one’s perplexity. In short, punctuation is a sort of fine art, and 
admits of as great diversity as does the style of an author. 

The ideal sentence should be so clearly written that it will punctuate 
itself, or cannot be mispunctuated. ‘Take for instance, a sentence of 
Daniel Webster’s, and it could not be misunderstood if no points what- 
I wonder no more of his composition is given in our 
The important thing in an 


ever were used. 
modern standard school reading books. 
involved sentence is to mark distinctly the different clauses, parenthetical 


or other, so that the reader cannot fail to understand it. This an author 


can always do in his own sentences. But when an editor comes to 


punctuate another’s work it is absolutely necessary that he should 
understand precisely what its author means to say, as a wrong comma 
or semicolon may make him say what he does not intend, or at least 


render his meaning obscure. If every writer for the press should read 


over carefully his sentences, and then punctuate by dividing off his 
clauses, he would often find that he had made serious mistakes in his 
grammar.—J/. 7. Bigelow in The Writer. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, brisk ; prospects, very good; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 16 certs; bookwork, 16 and 18 cents; job 
printers, per week, $9 to $12. A dozen or more of our female printers deserted 
their 16-cent cases here to “‘rat’’ it at 30 cents in Rochester during the recent 
“*trouble”’ there. 

Austin, Tex.—State of trade, improving; prospects, better ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $20 per week ; job printers, 
per week, $20 to $25. There is no prospect of a called session of the legislature this 
winter, so there will be no unusual amount of work ; but we expect some jobwork 
anent the military encampment next May. 

Bangor.—State of trade, dull; prospects, doubtful ; composition on morning 
papers, 25 cents ; evening, 1624 cents; job printers per week (average) $9.50. Even- 
ing composition is done by females. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, dull ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12. Work has been very good for some time here, but is now pretty 
slack. Messrs. Alex. Kinney and Thos. Tracey have been sojourning with us for a 
few weeks, but the latter thought it was too chilly here and has flown. We are 
pleased to see the Chicago printers win their first lawsuit against the Typothetz. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. 

Columbia, §. C.—State of trade, good ; prospects, fair ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $15 per week of nine hours; 
job printers, per week, $18 to $20, January 1, 1888, will find matters in their old 
shape, as the state work will be over by that time. 

Detroit. — State of trade, fair; prospects, brighter; composition on morning 
papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
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$14 for fifty-seven hours. No trouble, but nearly as many subs in the newspaper 
offices as regulars. Detroit is a good place to keep away from at present. 

Dubuque.— State of trade, fair; prospects, no change ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 2614 cents; bookwerk, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $14. Our union numbers forty-four members. All employed. Jobwork is 
very good. 

Duluth, Minn. —State of trade, fair; prospects, doubtful; compositicn on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $17. Decem- 
ber 1, the Evening Journal of this city was consolidated with the Evening Herald, 
thus throwing several printers out of employment, but the change will eventually 
result in the betterment of the printing business of the city. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, good for season ; prospects, fair ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 27 cents; job printers, per week, $12. Jack- 
son Typographical Union, No. 99, is in a very flourishing condition. Now has thirty- 
four active members. 

Joliet, I111.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not very bright; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents ; bookwork, 27 cents ; job printers, per 
weck, $12 to $16. ‘The typesetting machine in the Mews office grows worse instead 
of better. It breaks enough type to keep an ordinary foundry busy. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, improving slightly ; prospects, expect a fair 
winter ; composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; job printers, 
per week, $o. Business somewhat better than last month’s report. Hope the 
improvement will be lasting, and that future reports will be encouraging. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—State of trade, miserable; prospects, gloomy ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, per weck, $12; job 
printers, per week, $12. Keep away from Harrisburg. No work; town no good. 
An attempt will be made to unionize or ununionize the town, 

Hartford.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job. printers, 
per week, $15 to $18. There being nosession of the legislature this winter, there will 
be considerably less work than usual. Plenty of subs in town. Union raised its 
dues to fifty cents per month, with benefits after one year’s membership. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning paper, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, 
per week, $10 to $12. Work has crowded during past month, but will slack up a 
little the present month. 

Keokuk.—State of trade, fair to good; prospects, medium; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 and 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $12. No action was taken on the nine-hour law, owing to the 
limited membership. Twenty-six cents is paid on one paper to overcome type below 
standard. 

Lincoln, Neb.—State of trade, good ; prospects good ; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30cents ; bookwork, 33% cents ; job printers, per week, $15. 
The Journal is now a seven-day paper; improvements on the other papers make 
things look comparatively bright for the future. 

London, Ont.—Siate of trade, good; prospects, promising ; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents ; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $9 to $11. 
Though trade is good no hands are wanted. Jobrooms are crowded with work. 
All is in readiness for the appearance of the new evening paper—the Sfeaker. It 
is expected to come out in a few days. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, per week, $18; job printers, per 
week, $21. Quite a number of printers are coming here, and at present all the offices 
are crowded. Owing to sick members the assessments are heavy. During the past 
few months the union has paid out over $800 for sickness. The majority of them 
came here sick. 

Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 25 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents ; job printers, per week, 
gro. Rumors of ‘‘ big boom”’ in newspaper circles, to take place about the first of 
1888, Business on the increase. Jobwork quiet. Norush. Plenty of printers to do 
the work. No quarters shown ‘‘scabs.”’ Union card the dnly thing recognized. 


” 


Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10 to $12. Since the legislature adjcurred, November 5, the 
public printer has in hand copy for about two thousand pages of bookwork, embrac- 
ing the journals of the house and senate and session laws. The Dasly Union has 
enlarged to eight pages every day ; formerly eight pages every other day. 

Minneapolis.—State of trade, poor; prospects, not encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents ; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16, 

Mobile.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning papers, 
40 cen’s; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16. An 
evening paper will be started here about January 1. 

Newark, N. J.—State of trade, good; prospects, the best; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 36 cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. Subs are scarce, and men who want work can find plenty to do here. 


Quebec.—State of trade, slightly improved ; prospects, encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $7 to $9. There has been a slight improvement in trade since last 
report, and most all idle printers have again started to work. 


Rawlins, Wyo.—State of trade, uncertain; prospects, not as favorable as 
last month; composition on weekly papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job 











printers, per week, $18 to $22. The outlook is not as bright as we could wish. 
The Ladorette, a labor paper, has decided to move from this city, owing to lack of 


support. 
Rutland, Vt.—State of trade, fair; prospects, unchanged; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening, $12 per week; bookwork, $10 per week or 25 


cents ; job printers, per week, $12 to $14. There are a number of printers idle, and 
there is no immediate prospect of more work. Book offices have been reducing their 
help. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, $18 tog2o, Plenty subs 
at present. 

San Francisco.—State of trade, job offices, bad ; newspapers, good ; prospects, 
mixed ; composi ion on morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $18. Since my last many printers have arrived, 
crowding the town and making things look blue. 

Scranton.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers; 33% cents; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14. Lots of work; plenty of printers ; times good all over the city. The Morning 
Republican is putting up a new four-story brick building ; also the Evening Truth 
is nearly ready to occupy their new building which they have lately been building. 

South Bend.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $11 
to $16. Not onlyare the printing offices busy, but all the large factories are running 
full time. ‘There is no forced idleness in the city. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encouraging; com- 
position on morning papers, 3c cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 28 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10. During the past month one of the job offices has adopted 
the system of piecework on books. 

Terre Haute.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. 
Nothing of special interest to communicate. 

Topeka.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 3314 cents; evening, 281% cents; job and book printers, per week, $15 for 
fifty-four hours. This union is growing as never before in numbers and organization. 
Not a man left this city to take places of strikers in any of the towns lately in 
trouble. 

Toronto.—State of trade, improving; prospects, trade likely to be good for 
some time ; composition on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents ; bookwork, 
33% cents; job printers, per week, gr1. The Empire, the new conservative organ, 
will begin publication on or about the 2oth instant, when some forty-five hands will 
be employed ; thoroughly union. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State ot trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $15 for fifty-nine hours. We have four dailies, two morning, and two evening, 
one of which is German, and three weeklies, all of which are in the union. The indi- 
cations are that we will experience a boom in a short time. 

Youngstown, O.—State of trade, excellent; prospects, very encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 334 cents ; bookwork, by the 
week; job printers, per week, $15. This union abolished all plate matter on 
December 1. The Daily Independent bought out the Daily Vindicator, and dis- 
continued its publication. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR’S patent improved bronzing pad, man- 
ufactured at 191-193 Worth street, corner Mulberry, New York, works 
equally well on light or heavy papers, and on all thicknesses and qual- 
ity of cardboard. Its success may be gauged by the fact that over two 
hundred.are now in use in the various lithographic and printing houses 
in the United States, all of which are giving entire satisfaction. Sizes : 
14 by 30; 25 by 42; 34 by 52. 





PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


The art publications of this well-known house for Christmas and 
New Year, offers a great variety of designs and novelties, and is 
certainly the best the house has ever issued. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 

We acknowledge the receipt from the well-known art publishers of 
London, Paris and New York, Raphael Tuck & Sons, of a number of 
specimens of Christmas and New Year's cards, which for beauty of 
design, execution and coloring we have never seen surpassed and 
seldom equaled. Every sample is a gem of art, and, in point of value 
and intrinsic merit, far ahead of the average productions palmed off as 
suited for holiday presents. Exhaustless in variety and exquisite in 
finish, the customer must be hard to please, indeed, who cannot find in 
their stock exactly what he wants. 








FOLDING MACHINE PATENTS. 


In a suit for infringement, brought by Cyrus Chambers, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, against Mifflin J. Baker and others, formerly trading as 
“The Alta Manufacturing Company,” of Philadelphia, the United States 
Court for eastern district of Pennsylvania, the Hon. Morrison R. Waite 
presiding, has decided in favor of the “Chambers” patent, and the 
defendants are enjoined to henceforth absolutely and entirely desist and 
refrain from further constructing, using or selling the improvements as 
described in said letters-patent of the United States. 

We take this opportunity of notifying the public and the users of 
paper-folding machines of this decision. 

CHAMBERS, Bro. & Co., Philadelphia. 


WIDE AWAKE, 1888. 


The readers of this wonderful magazine for young people are so 
accustomed to good reading and pictures that they will wonder how it 
is going to be better than ever this coming year. But it is. 

The new year has already begun with the holiday number just out — 
a truly great number, larger and richer, more varied, and therefore it 
must be better than ever before. And the publishers have a primer to 
send to those who want to know what //7d@e Awake is going to have in 
1888. ‘The wonder is that such a library and picture gallery can be got 
together for $2.40 a year—a thousand pages, and everything fresh and 
new—stories, history, travels, biography, sketches, anecdote, adven- 
ture—and all instructive as well as entertaining. ‘Two worlds are 
drawn from to make such provision for the education and pleasure of 
our children. 

So high is the best of young people’s literature nowadays that we 
are all of us glad to be young. Nine-tenths of reading people prefer it 
to what is written for them; for it has the rare merit of being easy as 
well as good. ] 

We know of no Christmas gift so sure of bringing a happy response 
in a reading family. Send $2.40 to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


THE “ECLIPSE” JOBBER. 

We call the especial attention of our readers to the advertisement, in 
the present issue, of the ‘ Eclipse ” job press, manufactured by J. F. W. 
Dorman, 217 East German street, Baltimore, without doubt one of the 
best presses now on the market. Its special advantages are: (1) That 
the ink distribution is obtained by a new vibrating distributer, com- 
bined with the disk and fountain, which is equal to any revolving 
cylinder and distributing rollers, without their friction and complication. 
(2) That the platen slides squarely against the form when the impression 
is made, so that it is unnecessary to move the impression screws when 
changing from a large to a small form. (3) The platen has a positive 
(4) The fountain works to perfection in 

(5) The grippers lay on the tympan 
when making ready. (7) A 
friction brake under the ink disk insures its revolving the same distance 


dwell when open for feeding. 

connection with a disk plate. 
(6) The throw-off is simple and perfect. 
at every turn. (8) And last, but not least, this press embodies strength, 
accuracy, durability, beauty and convenience. Such, in brief, are some 
of the merits upon which the makers of the “ Eclipse ” ask the patronage 
of the trade, merits which will be appreciated by every pressman, and 
which cannot fail to secure for it a still more extended sale, when they 


are thoroughly appreciated. Sizes and prices: 


No, 1, Chase 8 by 12 inches inside, with fountain..........seeceeeeeseees 225 00 
No.3; “© solbyas * i “ SO Sl eauuiaus overs eclen cv cision eee 300 00 
Now; * seby ager “ sa " iS Apehwninvetnes sesecceseuas 350 00 








OR SALE—One-half interest in a good paying and well established 
Catholic weekly newspaper. Reason for selling is sickness, A good oppor- 


tunity. Address P. P. ORTH, Aberdeen, Dakota. 





OR SALE—Half interest in valuable patent tablet. Address C. 


SELAH, Ewing, Neb. 





OR SALE—An old established, well-equippéd job printing office 
in one of the largest and best cities in Michigan. The proprietor has other 
business and will sell at a bargain. Correspondence solicited only from parties 


meaning business. Address JAMES GRAY, Bay City, Mich. 
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A “SNAP.” 
OR SALE—A weekly newspaper in a bright Northern Ohio town 


of 3,500 population. Steam cylinder press, Peerless jobber, plenty of type and 
material ; good business. Reason for selling : owner lives 800 miles away and there- 
fore cannot manage it. Will be sold very low and on easy terms. It you mean 
business, write to H. L. BAKER, 167-169 E. Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn., for 
particulars, but life is too short to answer letters written simply out of curiosity. 





SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop. “ Just 


what was needed.’’ Shows at a glance the cost of any number of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any price per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds, and from 
6 to 25 cents per pound), Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. G. 
Bishop, 417 W. Nineteenth St., New York, or through Farmer, Little & Co., type- 
founders, New York and Chicago. 8-6t 


HIRD EDITION READY—“ Suggestions in Punctuation and 

Capitalization.”” No other work on these subjects has ever been half so well 
appreciated by printers, and it is conceded to be the only one that does not leave its 
readers befogged. Every craftsman should study it. Mailed for 25 cents. J. B. 
HULING, Chicago. 


\ 


H. E. MEap, Pres’t. 


ANTED— Those in need of counters to send for circular and 
prices to W. N. DURANT, Milwaukee, Wis. 4-6-tf 





A. T. Honag, Sec’y. W. C. Gittett, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 





Send for Catalogue. 





181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Established 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 


Typographic and ,..4 S 
Tsithographic “**™ | N K 


———- VARNISHES= 


OFFICE: 


THE “ACME” KEYLESS QUOIN. 
| _ 


| 


\ 


210 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











PAT. APRIL 22-1884. 





IN introducing this Quoin to the craft, we present the perfect Quoin. It fills the 

requirements of a lock-up better than any Quoin now on the market. It is 
simple, safe and speedy. It locks up with the shooting-stick; is tightened in a 
second, and no amount of jarring will loosen it. 


PRICES. 


No. 1, per dozen, - - - - - 
oe 


$2.50 
No. 2, 3.00 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


| BARRY & LUPKIN, 


| Box 230. SALEM, MASS. 
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——PRINTERS’ SPECIALTIES —= 


The Chicago Brass Rule Works, 


Room 38, 84 Market Street, 


+ ————CHICAGO- - + 
IS NOW FURNISHING 


METAL FURNITURE, 


Which for strength, accuracy and durability, is superior to any to 
be found in the market. 





It is made to Standard Picas and guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely true. 


And such is the universal testimony of Printers who have 
used it. 
Price, 25 cts. per lb, A liberal discount allowed on all orders over 100 lbs. 


J. P. TRENTOR, Proprietor. 





W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
==THE==— 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPR, PRASSKS 


——ANp—— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


H. Barty, Pres. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


bookbinders Wire Stitching Machine 








All Machines 


“6Lg1 ‘oz Ae poqusjeg 






have Power and Hand Combined. 


Of Largest Capacity and Range. 


au 


l 


Tm 


Tu 


Wire per thuusand books costs but one-half that used by any other Stitcher. 
No. 1 Size stitches from 1-16 to 9-16 inch thick, go to 100 stitches per minute. 
“ce 2 “ec “ce «“e -16 “ce I “ec “ce i “e oe 
Send for Price List and Testimonials. 


Manufactured by CHA RLES CARR, Office, 7 norton, mies. 


i 


| 


Un 











| 


| 





THE ELM CITY 
BRONZING PAD. 


Large Size, 214x6 inches, - $2.50 
Small Size, 3 inches square, 1.50 


This Pad being self-feeding, has no rival. After 
filling it with bronze the slide is closed, and no bronze 
= can escape except through the bottom opening. The 
- supply is regulated by a thumb-screw and valve. By 
using this article you save time and bronze, besides 
getting rid of the annoyance of flying particles of 
bronze. 





Tue ELM CITY CARD CUTTER 


Price, $10.00. 


Cuts a full sheet with a 
12-inch blade as well as 
any machine built. The 
price is so low that no 
printer need be without ~ 
it, and large offices find it 
a most convenient tool. 


Gant. Eh. IVES, 


(Successor to G, D. R. Hv nparp) 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





379 State Street, 


Dauntless Job Press. 


Less likely to get out of Order than any other Press. 











Simplicity 
and Strength 
Combined. 


Simple, 
Strong and 
Durable. 





TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 





Gi BUSINESS man always wants the worth of his money, and to get 

the best goods the market affords for the least price. The Printer 
is no exception to the rule. That is the main reason the DAUNTLESS 
Press meets with such a hearty welcome from the fraternity. It is a 
Reliable, Strong and Speedy Press, has no cams or other intricate 
appliances. Has adjustable grippers and reliable impression throw- 
off. (Guaranteed to print from the smallest card to full form with 
entire satisfaction. Carefully read the following prices—F. O. B. in 


New York: 


PLAIN PRESS WITHOUT | BRIGHT FINISHED PRESS 


| WITH THROW-OFF. 


THROW-OFF. 
8x12, inside of Chase, - $85.00 | oe inside of Chase, : ytd 
oxa3, ** se - 100.00 | Bde OU “ 2 Bestse 
10 xX 15, = - 135.00 | 13x IQ, a - 300.00 


P. J. JRNNINGS, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


7833 & 735 First Avenue, near 42d Street, 


Four blocks from Grand Central Depot. 
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P. A. NOYES & CO, ~a& "The Four Perfect 


MANUFACTURERS, SI Machines. 
ern eee THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE ::::::°; 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, pelt gives a Handsomer, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. — ——- 


Rival Paper Cutter. reroweson westreume mcume =: : 


* or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness, ——— + -— 


THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : : 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five Girls, 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. —————— 


THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE +: +:+:+:°: 


a The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either oon Points o or Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. —— 











These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 

respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 

These four machines stand on their merits as being each the most 

| successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
| out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 


) 
Coggt ‘Sr sun pajuayeg jusuroaoyy [vorueysayy) 


SEE DISK AND ANTI-FRICTION ROLLERS. 


No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw YORK. 








THE NEW 


cur OF LIGHT CUTTER. ~~ LIBERT Y* 


Ffas all the Improvements of other P RI N TI N (5 PRESS, 


BUILT ONLY BY 


THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 





The Best in the Market. 
Cutters. Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 
Less Power required to do the same work. 











54 Frankfort Street, New York. 


HE patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the “ RIVAL,” having had 
many years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper 
Cutters, feels confident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of 
all who wish a good Paper Cutter at reasonable prices. It has all the 
improvements of other Cutters, such as sliding motion of knife, side 
and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted in front and back tables. 
In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and material 
it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consist- 
ing in the novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, 
this disk secured to end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrange- 
ment four inches thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. This 
being the principal point to gain in a lever Cutter, we are confident the 
“RIVAL” will “ fill the bill.” 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - . - 





Price, $110 
oe 








30- -inch, * 150 
30-inch, hs .* 2 «Extra Heavy - my 200 
“ oe “ee “c 250 


33-inch, - ti 30 
F.O. B. Cars, Mystic. Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for Skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western AGENT, de perenne 


42 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. For sale by all Typefoundries and Dealers in Printing 
Material, at liberal terms. 











Stock constantly on hand. 














i 
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Acme Foot and Seli-Clamping Paper Cutter. 





It will be seen from the cut that the manufacturer of the BEST SELF-CLAMP- 

Pg i X ING CUTTER IN THE WORLD has advanced still another step in combining both 
a a os = Foot and Self-Clamping in the same machine. 
= 





KS _ This is one of the most valuable improvements ever put on a paper cutter, as it 

TTT enables the operator to bring the clamp down to a mark, or 

es ' < to hold an unstable pile quicker and easier than it can be 

fh done on any hand-clamping machine made, or to instantly 

| ii . add to the pressure put on the work. It leaves the self- 

q _—— clamping part entirely free to clamp the work, releasing the 

E SS \ operator of all the hard work, and adding to the speed at 

which work can be cut even ona Self-Clamping Machine, 

\ When not wanted, the treadle stays out of the way, and in 

1 no way interferes with the self-clamping. The cut also 

aay shows a new arrangement of the asieaiel band for moving 
E f° the back gauge. 

till TTA : = /: , Sars These machines can be made in anystyle or size that 

: : : = the Acme Self-Clamping Paper Cutters are made. 











Price, 32-inch, - - $575 00 
“36-inch, - . - 675 00 
Skids and Cartage, - - 10 00 





| eae) ‘ E Perfect in its Self-Clamping. 


a 


8@-SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


The CHUM ACME prs. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of Forty Sizes and Styles of 
“ACME”’ SELF-CLAMPING PAPER CUTTERS, 
and Fifteen Sizes and Styles of TWO-REVOLU- 
TION CYLINDER PRESSES. 


PRICE, $200.00 to $1,600.00. 


THR ONLY GARD BOARD HOUSK IN THE WBST. 








WESTERN CarRD BoarD Co. 


No. 316 DEARBORN STREET, 
= CHICAGO. === 


Voyard Board, Gut Gards, Programmes, Bevel Edged Goods, Ete. 


ODD SIZES MADE TO ORDER. CARDS CUT TO ORDER. 


CoRRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


rv  STGMUND ULLMAN, 


51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 


—— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 
SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 























ESTABLISHED 1861. 


The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 

Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 
one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. This mode of putting up Inks has 
proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 

Specimen Book and Price List mailed on application. 
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CALENDAR PLATE No, 458, MorrTisep, $5.00 
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SPECIMEN FROM 
CALENDAR SUPPLEMENT 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, 


150 CONCREsSs ST., 


BOSTON 
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Mention INLAND PRINTER, when requesting specimens or 


ordering Calendar Plates of DICKINSON TyrE FouNDERY, 


BosTon. 
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Whitlock Machine Works, 











=—BIRMINGHAM, CONN. = 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF- pence aceiecsmmriaett 


Improved Champion Paper Cutters 


And Whitlock Cylinder Presses. 








Sizes and Prices of [IMPROVED CHAMPION PAPER CUTTERS: 





In Cut and Square, 30 inches, - - ~ $400 | In Cut and Square, 36 inches, - = $600 
66 6“é 32 “cc i! = ia 450 40 “ce o o es 759 
In Cut and Square, 44 inches, - - - $1,000 


SKND FOR DBSGRIPTIVKA GIRGULAR. 
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LONNELL’S WIRE STITCHING MACHINES. 


Donnell’s Improved No. 3 , ci : 


Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


The only simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 
/t does not require an expert machinist lo keep it in order. 


This machine forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continuous 
round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a pamphlet 
from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK 
through the BACK or SADDLE. 


There are no parts to get out of order. 
No clogging up with staples. 


No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can operate 
it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds, 





PRICE, No. 3, $400.00. 
Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 
Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening 
the staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 











CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle 
or Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 





















l 


Full Length of 
i hon Staple. 


wT 






>» 


=> psu 
“Dp? 


——— 





Photographs of this Machine will be furnished on application. 


DONNELL'S No. 4 EXTRA HEAVY 


POWER WIRE STITCHING MACHINE: 


We have now ready, and can furnish on short notice, 


Our No. 4 Extra Heavy Stitcher. 





Full Length ot 
Staple. 








SSS : This Machine stitches from one-quarter to one and one-eighth inch FLAT WIRE, its 
ee Working Parts being identical with those of the No. 3 Machine, except 


built stronger for the work it has to do. 





PRIGBA, $600.00. 


‘THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


327 and 329 Dearborn St., 66 and 68 Third Ave, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS 


BETTER KNOWN AS THE = 





«Es 


<., 
\ 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


WITHOUT THROW-OFF WITH THROW-OFF BOXING 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 7x11 Inside of Chase,.............. | i eee $6.00 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 8x12 Inside of Chase,.............. 21 © C), CC ere Tear gee <Deiey. CC RaeracaaOne occ 6.00 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 10x15 Inside of Chase,............ IED Sas 5-000 0b 00% PRR ides vdes Kons 7.00 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 13x19 Inside of Chase,............ a i ree 10.00 


FOUNTAIN EXTRA—7x11, $20.00; 8x12, $20.00; 10x15, $22.50; 13x19, $25.00. | STEAM FIXTURES, for either size, $15.00. 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., 139-141 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


14-16 Second Street,; South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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HIGAGO TAYLOR CYLINDER PRES 


Unsurpassed for Quality of Work, Ease of Running, and Speed Attained 


BY ANY PRESS OFFERED FOR SAME PRICE. 


CHICAGO TAYLOR BOOK AND NEWS PRESS, Two Rollers, Hand Power, 29x42, - - $900.00 
CHICAGO TAYLOR BOOK AND NEWS PRESS, Two Rollers, Hand Power, 32x46, - - $1000.00 
CHICAGO TAYLOR BOOK AND NEWS PRESS, Two Rollers, Hand Power, 33x50, - - $1200.00 
DELIVERED F. O. B. CHICAGO. 
Steam and Overhead Fixtures, $50.00 Extra. Delivery Without Tapes, $100.00 Extra. 


Oe 


This Press has always been a favorite with Printers on account of the simplicity of its construction, and 
has successfully stood the test of twenty years of actual use. It is now brought prominently before the favor- 
able notice of the Craft, by the addition of the latest devices to secure 


SPEED, STRENGTH AND ACCURACY. 
ALL SIZES OF THE 


IMPROVED « CHICAGO « TAYLOR « CYLINDER * PRESS 
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ARE BUILT WITH 
DOUBLE AIR SPRINGS, STEEL TRACKS, DOUBLE CENTER STAY, 
TYMPAN CLAMPS, ——_e——_ WELL FOUNTAIN, 


REGISTERING RACK AND SEGMENT, 


And the Cylinder made with Flanges, thus securing Greatest Possible Strength in connection 
with Ease of Running and Reliable Work. 


As this favorite Press is now built, from Improved Patterns, it is one of the Strongest and Most Durable 
machines in the market for general use in country offices, and at the same time its former record of being the 
easiest Press to handle is fully maintained. We can confidently recommend this machine to our customers as 
one calculated to give perfect satisfaction. 


VIARDER, LUSE & CO. 


CHICAGO TYPE FOUNDRY, 


OFFICES: 139 and 141 Monroe St.; SHOPS: 123 and 125 West Washington St., 
——}$ CHICAGo—7. ILL. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 14 and 16 Second Street, South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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